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{ po not feel that I have much, if anything, 
which is new to say about the authorship 
of the Letters. But, since the question is 
difficult, since they are not much read, and 
since I happen to have given some time to 
the study and emendation of them, it may 
be desirable that I should record my 
impression. The opinion which I hold has 
not been formed without a good deal of 
hesitation, but it is now clearly against 
genuineness. The difficulty may be stated 
at once and in one sentence to be this. If 
we went only by the purity of the Greek 
and by the largely Platonic character of it, 
we should have no reason for disputing 
the traditional ascription; whereas, when 
we have regard to the contents, we are very 
unwilling, perhaps unable, to acquiesce in it. 

J will first make a few comments on the 
letters one by one, then briefly discuss the 
question in general terms. Many of the 
considerations now to be mentioned have of 
course been put forward by others, 6.9.» 
Ast, Karsten, Steinhart, who are all against 
genuineness, Cobet, who pronounced de- 
finitely in favour of letters 7 and 8, and 
Blass, who appears to accept almost all of 
them, have not argued the question. I 
have been the more ready to repeat what 
has been said before, because I do not know 
where in English any statement of the case 
is to be found.? 

1 The chief books referred to in this article are 
Ast, Platons Leben und Schriften and Lexicon Pla- 
tonicum : Karsten, Commentatio Critica: Grote, 
Plato: Miiller and Steinhart, Platons Sammtliche 
Werke: C. Ritter, Untersuchungen iiber Plato : Blass, 


Die Atzrische Beredsamkeit (2nd edition) 3. 2. 386: 
Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic. 
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1. Plato (or Dion) to Dionysius. Most 
MSS. including A say Plato, a few Dion. 
But the opening words do not really suit 
either of them. The writer speaks of himself 
as διατρίψας παρ᾽ ὑμῖν χρόνον τοσοῦτον καὶ 
διοικῶν τὴν ὑμετέραν ἀρχήν, and again as 
αὐτοκράτωρ πολλάκις τὴν ὑμετέραν πόλιν 
διαφυλάξας. These expressions are evidently 
inapplicable to Plato, nor was he sent away 
with the contumely to which the writer goes 
on to refer. On the other hand διατρίψας 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν could hardly be said of Dion living 
in his own home. The ἐφόδιον (309 c) seems 
to suit Dion after his dismissal best, but ef. 
350 B. The whole tone of the letter is of 
an artificial literary kind, not at all like 
Plato. Dion, who was no doubt something 
of a pedant (see the curiously priggish 
speech attributed to him in the forty-seventh 
chapter of Plutarch’s Life), might have put 
such flowers of style into an angry letter, 
but they are more like the literary exercises 
of a later time. It is hard to make out who 
are the ὑμεῖς of the letter. We might suppose 
they would be Dionysius and his father, but 
the words πάντες of συμπολιτευόμενοι μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ὑπάρχουσί μοι μάρτυρες Seem to confine the 
reference to recent years. In the Greek we 
notice that διότι (309 ἢ), that not because, 
seems to be unplatonic (Ast), though it is 
found in Isocrates. ᾿Απανθρωπότερον (ib. b) 
is too highly coloured a word. Hiatus is 
on the whole avoided in the letter, but in 
310 a we find σπάνει ἀπολλύμενον, which 
could easily have been avoided. 

2. Plato to Dionysius. Beginning with 
a rather querulous protest that he cannot 
control his friends, Plato passes on to his 
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own relations with Dionysius. Power and 
wisdom (he says) have often come together 
thus in history and men are fond of talking 
about such pairs as Hiero and Simonides 
(cf. Xenophon’s Hiero), Pericles and Anax- 
agoras (cf. Phaedrus 270 a). This may pass 
for Plato’s, though in the Republic he rather 
dreams of the possibility of power and 
wisdom being united in the same person 
(502 a), and this passage seems founded on 
that with some amount of difference or con- 
fusion. But could Plato have gone on in this 
context to couple Creon and _ Tiresias ; 
Polyidus and Minos: Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Odysseus and Palamedes: finally Zeus and 
Prometheus? Then a new argument for 
immortality is found in the fact that the 
best men think a good deal of what future 
ages will say about them, It behoves them 
therefore to be very careful what they do, 
and Dionysius must honour philosophy 
signally in the person of Plato, who here 
displays a very petty and unplatonic desire 
for external distinction. He declares indeed 
that it was his anxiety to see philosophy 
properly esteemed that brought him to Sicily, 
but there isat least as much personal vanity 
in the matter as solicitude for philosophy, 
while the real Plato never (we may be sure) 
thought that either philosophy or he him- 
self needed the recognition of a Dionysius. 
The epistolary Plato is most anxious for 
honour. He will reciprocate it, but Diony- 
sius must begin. 
. The tyrant had asked for further informa- 
tion about ἡ rod πρώτου φύσις, on which he had 
not been sufficiently informed (οὐχ ἱκανῶς ἀπο- 
δεδεῖχθαι). Instead of the plain exposition 
that his perplexity (ἀπορούμενος) required 
Plato answers δι᾽ αἰνιγμῶν (312 D) and treats 
him to a little philosophical puzzle, which we 
should be sorry to think Platonic and which 
would certainly convey no sort of instruction 
to Dionysius. He then proceeds in a vein 
of pomposity and mystery, concluding with 
the well-known διὰ ταῦτ᾽ οὐδὲν πώποτ᾽ ἐγὼ 
“περὶ τούτων γέγραφα, οὐδ᾽ ἔστι σύγγραμμα 
Πλάτωνος οὐδ᾽ ἔσται: τὰ δὲ νῦν λεγόμενα Σωκ- 
ράτους ἐστὶ καλοῦ καὶ νέου γεγονότος (314 c): 
οἵ. Phaedrus 257 10, E. I cannot think that 
Prof. Blass explains this adequately when he 
refers it to the Νέος Σωκράτης of Sophist 
and Politicus. Why should τὰ viv λεγόμενα 
mean only those two dialogues? and why 
should they be mentioned more than others ? 
Here the writer stops, but another discon- 
nected paragraph has by some accident been 
added. It does not appear to be a 
postscript. 

In this letter, tyranno digna, indignissima 
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philosopho, as Lobeck justly calls it (Aglaoph. 
p. 162), the Greek contains nothing, as far 
as I see, that Plato might not have written, 
311 E καί τοι περὶ τούτου ἡμεῖς ἐπιμελούμενοι 
οὐδὲν ἂν εὐσεβέστερον πράττοιμεν is a little 
curious. We should rather expect οὐδὲν ἂν 
εὐσεβέστερον πράττοιμεν τοῦ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, OF ἐπι- 
μελούμενοι εὐσεβέστατ᾽ ἂν πράττοιμεν, but it is 
only ἃ slight confusion of expression. Cf. Ar. 
Plut. 505-6. Ἐπιμελεῖσθαι περί τινος is itself 
unusual, but cf. Laws 932 B, ete. Ἐμπορευ- 
σάμενος (313 Ὁ) for ἐμπορευθείς is a suspicious 
form; see Veitch s.v. πορεύω.. Exception 
need not be taken to ἐκπεσεῖν, transpire, leak 
out. For the impersonal construction ὡς δεῖ 
γίγνεσθαι (311 £) cf. below on 7. 325 Ε. In 
this letter no particular care seems taken 
to avoid hiatus. 

3. Plato to Dionysius. This is a 
curiously — self-contradictory composition. 
No doubt Plato might contradict himself 
like other people, if he had a bad case: but 
would he have done it so very palpably ? 
Dionysius (he says) has alleged that Plato, 
after preventing him from settling new 
Greek cities in Sicily and from converting 
his tyranny into a kingdom, is now 
instigating Dion to do these very things. 
In answer Plato declares first that he never 
took part at all in Dionysius’ political 
affairs except to the extent of writing 
preambles to some of his laws (here Blass 
finds the germs of the work known as Laws) 
and in self-defence he narrates the incidents 
of his intercourse with Dionysius down to 
the time of the expulsion of Heraclides. This 
is a brief version of what is set forth at 
length in letter 7. So far so good. But 
secondly he proceeds to tell a rather point- 
less story of an old conversation between 
Dionysius and himself, which is quite in- 
consistent with the first part of his answer. 
Dionysius had asked him whether he 
remembered that on first coming to Sicily 
he had urged Dionysius to found or refound 
these Greek cities, and Plato had replied in 
the affirmative. It is a calumny to say 
(μή pe διάβαλλε λέγων 319 6) that he 
had prevented it. The truth was ἐγὼ 
μὲν ἐκέλευον, σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἤθελες πράττειν αὐτά. 
It appears therefore that Plato had taken 
part in Dionysius’ affairs and had not 
confined himself to the writing of philo- 
sophical preambles. But this is not all. 
Plato had also told Dionysius — and he 
claims to have reminded him of it in this 
same conversation, witnesses of which can 
be brought—that he must not try to carry out 
these schemes till he had been educated 
(παιδευθέντα... ποιεῖν πάντα ταῦτα ἢ μὴ ποιεῖν 
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$19 c). Therefore, as far as his advice 
went, he had prevented Dionysius from 
taking the steps in question. This is an 
obvious and double contradiction. Are we 
to put down such a shuffling and halting 
plea to Plato? It is as poor intellectually as 
it is morally. 

But in this letter again the Greek offers 
nothing tostrike us. In318D πεισθείς...τὸν 
μὲν παλαιὸν φίλον... μηδὲν σοῦ χείρω, ἵνα οὕτως 
εἴπω,...προδοῦναι, Steinhart says the use of ἵνα 
οὕτως εἴπω for ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν is not classical. 
But it is not the equivalent of ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν. 
That would mean that one man was roughly 
or almost as good as the other; this means 
that he is at least as good, to say nothing 
more. Λυκοφιλία (318 E: cf. Phaedrus 241 
C, D ὡς λύκοι dpv’ ἀγαπῶσ᾽) is perhaps not 
found again before M. Aurelius. If that 
were the case with many words in the letter, 
it would be serious, but in the case of just 
one word or two it is nothing. Consider the 
words to be found in most books of Thucy- 
dides. Μεμηνιμένως (319 8) is perhaps a 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, but there are plenty of 
parallel adverbs. Πλαστῶς ibid., if I am 
right in reading it, occurs in Sophist and 
Laws. The phrase 319 B διὸ τὸ τότε σοι 


ὕβρισμα νῦν ὕπαρ ἀντ᾽ ὀνείρατος γέγονεν is 
strange, but the fault is not in the Greek : 


ef. Politicus 278 π (Ast). The writer avoids 
hiatus. 

4, Plato to Dion, presumably at the 
time of Dion’s expedition, but it is not plain 
whether Dionysius is already overthrown. 
The letter contains nothing noticeable either 
way. Steinhart says ὁρῶ τοὺς ἀγωνιστὰς ὑπὸ 
τῶν παίδων παροξυνομένους, μήτι δὴ ὑπό γε τῶν 
φίλων (321 a) is unclassical, because no 
negative precedes μήτι. What then of Dem. 
8. 27 ὡς καὶ τοῦ μελλῆσαι δώσοντι δίκην, μήτι 
ποιήσαντί γ᾽ ἢ καταπραξαμένῳ;Σ For the 
accusative of space traversed (920 D πλανη- 
θῆναι πολὺν τόπον) see this Review 12. 286 ; 
Euripides Helen 598 has zAavnfeis...xOdva. 
I do not know that Plato has anything like 
it. Hiatus occurs occasionally. 

5. Plato to Perdiccas, recommending to 
him Euphraeus (cf. Dem. 9. 59, &.), who 
will be useful because he knows the voices 
or utterances (φωναί) belonging to each form 
of government, and therefore that of mon- 
archy. If any one says ‘ Plato professes to 
understand democracy, but gave his own 
demos no counsel,’ Perdiccas may answer 
‘that was because the demos of Athens was 
incurable. Under like circumstances he 
would treat me in the like way.’ This seems 
very pointless, especially as it is Euphraeus, 
not Plato, who is to help. The φωναί may 
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be compared with Rep. 493 a, B, where the 
word is much more natural. There is no- 
thing in the Greek. Hiatus mostly avoided. 
6. Plato to three friends, urging them to 
help and trust one another and if they 
have any dissensions, to refer to him. The 


ending is mystical τὸν τῶν πάντων θεὸν 


ἡγεμόνα τῶν τε ὄντων καὶ τῶν μελλόντων τοῦ τε 
ἡγεμόνος καὶ αἰτίου πατέρα κύριον ἐπομνύντας, 
ὅν, ἂν ὄντως φιλοσοφῶμεν, εἰσόμεθα πάντες 
σαφῶς εἰς δύναμιν ἀνθρώπων εὐδαιμόνων. 
Hiatus seems avoided. 

7. Plato to the friends and comrades of 
Dion. This, much the most important and 
best known of the letters, is of great length 
(just equal to the First Book of the 
Republic), and carefully composed, but not 
always clear in its drift, and very ill 
arranged. It starts with a narrative, 
suddenly breaks off to give advice which is 
itself interspersed with narrative in a 
rambling way, and reverts to narrative 
again. The advice actually given is of the 
most trifling amount, but it is true that the 
letter does not exactly, like 8, profess to be 
one of advice. Indeed it would be difficult 
to say what it was meant to be. What it 
is, is a vain, egotistic, ineffective bit of 
autobiography, which, if genuine, would do 
little credit to the character or practical 
sense of the philosopher. We are, however, 
hardly entitled to make this an argument 
against Platonic authorship, though we 
should be sorry to see Plato making no 
better figure. His character may have 
been much below his writings, like Pope’s. 
Cf, Athenaeus, pp. 505-507. The literary 
defects and the total absence of anything 
really good or striking are safer grounds to 
argue from. 

But here again we are met by the 
recollection that Plato’s later work, notably 
the Laws, is far inferior in skill and force to 
that of his earlier years, and by the fact 
that there really are considerable re- 
semblances between his later style and that 
of this prolix letter. They may be traced 
in details of construction and vocabulary as 
well as in the general effect. But they are 
equally compatible with identity of author- 
ship and with deliberate or even unconscious 
imitation. 

The digression at 334 Ε on the subject of 
immortality is quite uncalled for and the 
passage is very clumsily worded in com- 
parison with the fine raptures of the 
dialogues. But the great, the perhaps 
insuperable difficulty is the extraordinary 
rigmarole about ἐπιστήμη in pp. 342, 343. 
One cannot believe it possible for Plato 
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to have written anything so ridiculous. 
However little many of the arguments in 
his dialogues will bear examination, and 
however fanciful we may pronounce many 
of his ideas to be, they are never without 
the stamp of genius. But this is as worth- 
less as anything that anyone who could 
write Greek ever put together, mere 
pretentious nonsense. The author has been 
dwelling on the difficulty of understanding 
such deep subjects, and on the absurdity of 
anyone writing about them who knows as 
little as Dionysius. He then straightway 
plunges into such skimble-skamble stuff as 
Dionysius himself might have been ashamed 
to compose. Well may C. Ritter, who 
believes in the rest of the letter, try to excise 
this part of it on an improbable hypothesis 
of subsequent interpolation. 

In 324 0, we have to note the extra- 
ordinary confusion by which the Athenian 
board known as ‘ the Eleven’ are assimilated 
to the board of ten men set up in Piraeus 
at the time of the Thirty, and by which still 
further both boards are made to discharge 
the functions of agoranomi and astynomi.! 
An Athenian and one who had himself gone 
through the evil days in question could 
hardly have written in such terms. The 
odd description of Socrates’ accusers as 
δυναστεύοντές τινες (325 B) has been remarked. 
The curious language about Darius and 
Persia (332 a, B), when compared with 
Laws, 693-697, is significant too (Karsten), 
strongly suggesting someone who had read 
the passage in the Laws but had either mis- 
understood or forgotten its drift, for Plato 
takes the contrary view to that in the 
letter. In trifling things what could be 
more inept than the phrase (344 a) ‘ Lynceus 
himself could not make such men see,’ as 
though the possession and the communication 
of sharp sight went together. Πότερον δι 
δακτὸν ἡ ὄψις ; 


1 We are reminded of the verse of Alexis: ἔργον 
τυράννων, οὐκ ἀγορανόμων λέγεις. The words of the 
letter are ὑπὸ πολλῶν γὰρ τῆς τότε πολιτείας λοιδο- 
ρουμένης μεταβολὴ γίγνεται καὶ τῆς μεταβολῆς εἷς καὶ 
πεντήκοντά tives ἄνδρες προὔστησαν ἄρχοντες, ἕνδεκα 
μὲν ἐν ἄστει, δέκα δ᾽ ἐν Πειραιεῖ, περί τ᾽ ἀγορὰν ἑκάτεροι 
τούτων ὅσα τ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἄστεσι διοικεῖν ἔδει, τριάκοντα δὲ 
πάντων ἄρχοντες κατέστησαν αὐτοκράτορες. It should 
be noticed that (1) though we are familiar with ‘the 
Thirty,’ no other writer speaks of Fifty-One: (2) 
the functions of agoranomi and astynomi seem here 
regarded as not supplementary to the other business 
of the two boards, but as constituting their main 
employment: (3) although the city and Piraeus are 
first distinguished, the writer then goes on to speak 
of them together as ‘the cities,’ a description which 
is probably unique. The plural of ἄστυ is by no 
oo common, but it occurs several times in the 

ws. 


But the Greek is extremely good to bea 
later imitation of Plato’s style. When we 
have made allowance for some corruptions 
of the text, taken into account Plato’s time 
of life, and realised that it is with the 
Philebus and the Laws, not with the Republic 
and the Theaetetus, that the letter must in 
fairness be compared, we shall probably find 
nothing in the style properly so called or in 
the grammar and vocabulary that is at all 
inconsistent with genuineness. If Cobet 
was able to say (Variae Lectiones, 2nd edn. 
1873, p. 235) that no one but Plato could 
have written it—in which I suppose he was 
thinking only of the Greek and surely 
thinking too well even of that—we shall 
need some very searching investigations 
before we dismiss the language as unplatonic. 
Such investigations are still mainly in the 
future, for the observations of C. Ritter in 
his Untersuchungen p. 105, are confined to 
about a dozen small things, though as far as 
they go they are quite consistent with genu- 
ineness. In the various observations care- 
fully collected and instructively put together 
by Mr. Lutoslawski in the first part of his 
valuable book on the logic of Plato the 
letters do not (I think) appear at all. It 
may be hoped that the new Platonic lexicon 
lately taken in hand will be a great assist- 
ance in this matter. Pending any fresh 
light that may be obtained from these minute 
but most important inquiries, I am not 
aware of anything really suspicious in the 
language of the seventh letter, and in a 
composition of such length this is of course 
on the hypothesis of spuriousness very 
remarkable. Over and over again a reader 
may be struck by some little point of 
language which he will think unusual. 
Looking it up he will find that it is indeed 
unusual, but that the later dialogues of 
Plato, especially the Laws, do offer parallels 
for it. Probably we might make out a long 
list of such coincidences, and also my im- 
pression, whatever it may be worth, quite 
confirms Ritter’s remark, ‘ iiberhaupt klingt 
die ganze Sprache des Briefes nicht anders 
als die der Leges.’ 

I will run very rapidly through the letter, 
noticing expressions that seem remarkable 
in any way and adding a comment here and 
there. It should be understood that many 
of them have been noticed previously by 
other scholars. But Karsten’s objections 
are not always well-founded, ¢.g., his objec- 
tion to ἀνασοβήσοι (348 a), in which ἀνά has 
the quite legitimate sense of back. 1 shorten 
the references, e.g. from 324 a to 24 a. 

24 A. τὴν ἡλικίαν Hv... yéyoveis an unus 
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phrase. Cf. Pausan. 10, 28, 3 ἡλικίαν ἐφήβου 
γεγονώς Β, εἴ τις θεῶν καὶ τοῦτον εἰς 
τὴν αὐτὴν δόξαν περὶ πολιτείας ἐκείνῳ γενέσθαι 
σύμφρονα ποιήσειε : εἰς. δόξαν is harsh. For 
οὐκ ἀπάξιον cf. Laws, 645 c. τανῦν or τὰ νῦν, 
which occurs repeatedly, is one of the marks 
of Plato’s later style. Ibid. εἰ θᾶττον 
ἐμαυτοῦ γενοίμην κύριος. See Liddell and Scott 
for ἐπειδὴ “ec. with θᾶττον in the sense of as 
soon as (Protag. 325 c): ἐὰν θᾶττον in the 
same sense occurs Alcib. 1. 105 a and more 
than once in Xenophon: I do not know 
another example of εἰ θᾶττον. 24 &, 
Σωκράτη ὃν ἐγὼ σχεδὸν οὐκ ἂν αἰσχυνοίμην 
εἰπὼν δικαιότατον εἶναι τῶν τότε. For αἰσχυνοίμην 
εἰπών which seems practically = ὀκνήσαιμι 
εἰπεῖν cf. Phaedr. 245 Ἑ ψυχῆς οὐσίαν τε καὶ 
λόγον τοῦτον αὐτόν τις λέγων οὐκ αἰσχυνεῖται 
and Lycurg. in Leocr. 50. οὐκ ἂν αἰσχυνθείην 
εἰτὼν στέφανον τῆς πατρίδος εἶναι τὰς ἐκείνων 
ψυχάς. 25 E. πῇ mor’ ἄμεινον ἂν γίγνοιτο 
περί τ᾽ αὐτὰ ταῦτα καὶ x. τ. XA. This 
impersonal use of γίγνεται occurs again 
30 a and 31 4, also 2, 11 E and βέλτιον 
ἂν ἔσχε 3. 17 £. It is found in Hero- 
dotus (1.8 χρῆν Κανδαύλῃ γενέσθαι κακῶς) ; 
but is certainly (not common in Attic: 
does it occur in Plato? 26 D. δικαίου 
feminine. This use is quoted only from 
Euripides. Plato, however, has similar 
feminines, ἴδιος, ῥάδιος, &e. E. ἔοικε μὴν 
τότε μηχανωμένῳ τινὶ τῶν κρειττόνων ἀρχὴν βα- 
λέσθαι κ. τ λ. Like γίγνεται above, ἔοικε is im- 
personal, ‘it looks like some god planning ὅσο. 
27 B. περὶ πλείονος ποιεῖσθαι, occasionally 
ἡγεῖσθαι, is familiar: but does περὶ πλείονος 
ἀγαπᾶν or any such verb occur elsewhere ? 
c. The author is very fond of the 
somewhat pleonastic ξυμβαίνειν γιγνόμενον, 
ξυμβῆναι γενόμενον, &c., here found. Ast’s 
Lexicon, 3 p. 298 furnishes several parallels 
from the later dialogues. 28 B. τὴν 
δ᾽ ἐμὴν δόξαν... εἶχε φόβος. δόξαν put for him- 
self or his mind is odd. Cf. Hor. ϑαέ. 1. 2. 
32 inquit sententia dia Catonis. Inthe same 
section the words τὸ δὲ Δίωνος ἠπιστάμην τῆς 
ψυχῆς πέρι φύσει τ᾽ ἐμβριθὲς ὃν ἡλικίας τ᾽ ἤδη 
μετρίως ἔχον carry the use of τό with a genitive 
(Ast 2. p. 407) rather far: τὸ τοῦ Δίωνος is 
Dion. There is some MS. authority for ἦθος 
inserted after Δίωνος, but with this ἡλικίας 
would not harmonise. E. ἀτίμως φέρεσθαι 
is Herodotean, and τὸ σὸν μέρος, not κατά 
τὸ σὸν μέρος, the common expression. 
80 B. παραποδίζω rare. Laws 652 B. 
ἐπιδήμησις elsewhere ? E. τοῖς ἔξω τὸ 
παράπαν βαίνουσι τῆς ὀρθῆς πολιτείας. Ast 
gives several instances of ἐκτὸς βαίνειν with 
gen. from Zaws and one from Protagoras. 
31 B. ἀφοσιωσάμενος Laws 752 ». 


32 c πένης w. gen. unusual (Eur. Z/. 
38). 35 B. ἀνοσιουργία, and the adj. 
8. 52 c: the vb. Laws 905 B. 35 ὁ 
νοστεῖν apparently not found in Plato. 
36 B. ἀλιτήριος of a supernatural 
power: Antiphon several times. ibid. 
ἀθεότης : Polit. 308 Ε: Laws 967 c. 
C ὄρνιθες omens. 38 a etc. καθάπερ 
Ξε ὥσπερ, often in Plato’s later work. So 
5. 22 B: 8 57 a. ete. D παρά- 
κουσμα (to which L, and S. are wrong 
in giving the notion of falsity): so 40 B: πα- 
paxoy 41 Β : παρακούω 39 E ibid. ἔμμεστος 
elsewhere ? E φιλοτιμηθῆναι μὴ κ.τ.λ.: 
construction with final conjunction unusual. 
39 © ἄνευ καιροῦ. 40 ὁ ποδηγεῖν : 
Laws 899 A. Ὁ ὄντως, one of Plato’s 
later words, frequent here. 41 A ὡς 
(=dore) with infinitive unusual in any 
Attic prose but Xenophon’s: cf. however 
Prot. 330 ©, Rep. 365 p and a few other 
places in Plato. I do not know whether 
βάλλειν τινὰ ἐν αἰτίᾳ occurs elsewhere in 
prose. B. ἄλλους μέν τινας οἶδα 
γεγραφότας περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν τούτων, οἵτινες 
δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοὶ αὑτούς. I presume αὐτοὶ 
αὑτούς means one another (Kiihner ὃ 456, 9), 
but even so there seems not much point. 
43 Α κύκλος ἕκαστος τῶν ἐν ταῖς 
πράξεσι γραφομένων ἢ καὶ τορνευθέντων. For 
this use οὗ ἐν ταῖς πράξεσι, which contrasts 
them with purely ideal circles, cf. Phaedr. 
271 pv: Soph. 234 E 44 a gen. with 
προσφυεῖς, but perhaps due rather to 
evels. 44 πολλοῦ δεῖ 
καταβάλῃ, ἃ. very unusual construction, but 
οὗ, Rep. 378 © πολλοῦ δεῖ γιγαντομαχίας τε 
μυθολογητέον αὐτοῖς καὶ ποικιλτέον. 
45 E 6 τι τάχος. Ast gives no other 
example from Plato, nor does it seem to 
occur in Xenophon. But Herodotus has it 
at least once. 47 B τὰ viv ὑποφαίνοντα : 
so Soph. 246 E βεβοηθημένον 
ἐγεγόνει (impersonal) is an awkward 
periphrasis. Cf. Laws 857 ὁ γέγονεν ὀρθῶς 
διαπεπονημένα, and Ast 1. 395. 48 a 
ὀλιγομισθοτέρους ποιεῖν παρὰ τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἔθη. Ast gives no Platonic example of this 
use of παρά with comparatives. It occurs 
several times in Thucydides. D 
Διονύσιον δ᾽ ἀξιῶ καὶ δέομαι...μηδὲν ἄλλο 
αὐτῷ φλαῦρον γίγνεσθαι. The accusative of 
the person (Διονύσιον) and then the μηδὲν 
γίγνεσθαι make a very unusual construction 
with ἀξιῶ and δέομαι. 49 © Kxuyyeiv= 
κυνηγετεῖν, and ἐπικράτεια, a Xenophontean 
word. 50 ἃ ὑπηρεσίαι Laws 956 E. σ 
ξεναπατία elsewhere? 51 D ἐξαίσιος in Laws, 
Tim., Critias. 
Throughout the letter hiatus is infrequent. 
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8. Plato to the same : a letter definitely and 
entirely of advice. There has been constant 
strife of parties and Sicily is in danger of 
becoming Phoenician or Oscan. Plato’s 
advice is (1) to the royal family, to turn 
tyranny into constitutional monarchy (cf. 
letter 3), following Lycurgus in restricting 
royal power: (2) to the people, not to push 
liberty too far. Dion’s advice would have 
been—and Plato conveys it in an imaginary 
speech—first to pass good laws, then to 
compromise things and accept as kings, sub- 
ject to various laws and special conditions, 
(1) Dion’s son Hipparinus, (2) the other 
Hipparinus, son of the elder Dionysius, (3) 
the younger Dionysius. (Thus there would 
be three kings, as Sparta had two.) 

Letters 7 and 8 have almost the air of 
being two prize exercises on the same 
theme, Plato to the friends of Dion. 
Letter 8 is much the shorter, simpler, and 
more straightforward; 7 longer, more 
literary, and more ambitious. Cobet 
thought oddly that they were two parts of 
one letter ; but each is complete in itself, and 
8 could not possibly be tacked on to 7, as 
he seems to have wished, without some 
change in both. Letter 8 is all advice ; the 
advice of 7 is awkwardly packed into the 
middle. As a matter of fact, the assump- 
tion or ὑπόθεσις of the two is slightly 
different, for 7 seems to presuppose a more 
decided advantage gained by Dion’s friends, 
i.e. a later date (Karsten p. 104). The idea 
of letting Dionysius remain in power, 
checked by two other kings and various 
laws, is singularly unpractical, but perhaps 
we have no right to call it unplatonic. A 
serious difficulty is the fact which seems 
almost, if not quite, proved, that Dion had 
only one son, who died before him. 
Plato could not therefore have now sug- 
gested raising this son to one of the three 
thrones. See Karsten p. 152, and on the 
other side a note in answer to Ast in the 
eighty-first chapter of Grote’s History. If 
this is so, it is one of the things most 
damaging to the letters, though it is not 
immediately fatal to any but 8. Very un- 
likely, too, is the statement (353 B) that the 
elder Dionysius and Hipparinus, when first 
raised to power, were expressly styled 
αὐτοκράτορες τύραννοι. 

The Greek of the letter is good enough. 
Μετέπειτα in 353 ο (which according to L. 
and 8. occurs in Attic only here and Ar. 
Eth. 10. 4.1175 a 9) and εὐδαιμόνισμα (354 
c,and Appian) are the only words worth 
noting, unless we add μυθολογεῖν (352 D) in 
the sense of narrating facts, not fables. 
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Tivew δίκας (353 c) is quite Platonic: ef, 
Laws especially. With τὸν ζυγόν (354 c) ef. 
Timaeus 63 B. In 357 A. ἐπὶ νῷ γίγνεσθαι 
appears = κατὰ νοῦν γίγνεσθαι, and is unusual, 
Hiatus is rare. 

Of the remaining 5 letters the 13th, 
written to Dionysius in a quite friendly 
tone, is of some length : 9. 10. and 12 are very 
short, 11 of some thirty lines. They do 
not call for special notice. Neither in 
language nor in contents is there anything 
remarkable, except one passage in 11. 358 
D,E. There it is stated that at a date when 
Socrates is still alive Plato is prevented by 
age from travelling (οὐδὲ τῷ σώματι διὰ τὴν 
ἡλικίαν ἱκανῶς ἔχω πλανᾶσθαι), Which betrays 
gross ignorance on the part of the writer. 
Perhaps ξενικαὶ ἐρινύες (9. 357 A), ξυμβάσεις 
chances (11. 359 B), τὰ ἐμὰ ἀναγκαῖα (13. 
361 £), πολιανομεῖν (13. 363 6) are just worth 
noting. 


The oldest indubitable evidence of ancient 
opinion about the letters is the fact that 
Cicero quotes or refers to three (5. 7. 9) out 
of the thirteen as Plato’s and that he gives 
no hint of their authenticity being called 
in question. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Demosth. 23. 1027 also mentions ‘ the letters,’ 
hinting that they are rather of the nature 
of δημηγορίαι, which might very well be 
said of 7 and 8. But it is probable that 
we may go back to a much earlier and no 
doubt better critic than either, namely Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium. Diogenes Laertius 
writes in 3. 61 ἔνιοι δὲ, ὧν ἐστι καὶ 
᾿Αριστοφάνης ὃ γραμματικός, εἰς τριλογίας 
ἕλκουσι τοὺς διαλόγους. καὶ πρώτην μὲν τιθέασιν, 
ἧς ἡγεῖται πολιτεία, Τίμαιος, Κριτίας: δευτέραν 
Σοφιστής, Πολιτικός, Κρατύλος: τρίτην Νόμοι, 
Mivos, Exwopis: τετάρτην Θεαίτητος, Εὐθύφρων, 
᾿Απολογία' πέμπτην Κρίτων, Φαίδων, ᾿Επιστολαί' 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα καθ᾿ ἕν καὶ ἀτάκτως. (He does not 
give the number of letters.) This ought to 
mean that Aristophanes concurred not only 
in the trilogy arrangement of the dialogues, 
but in making one trilogy consist of the 
somewhat ill assorted Crito, Phaedo, Letters. 
Perhaps he thought that, as three tragedies 
with no internal bond of union were 
sometimes thrown together, so might three 
Platonic works be, though it was going 
rather far to regard the letters as one work. 
In any case they received similar treatment 
from: Thrasylus (or Thrasyllus) in the time 
of Tiberius—this is the only other re 
cognition of them that it is worth while to 
quote—who gave them a place as one work 
in his division of the Platonic writings into 
tetralogies. This is explicitly stated by 
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Diogenes ἐδ. 60, 61, who gives the number of 
letters recognised by Thrasylus as what we 
have, thirteen. But with regard to Aris- 
tophanes it is possible Diogenes did not mean 
to say, or was mistaken in saying, that the 
letters came into his scheme. If any of 
Plato’s works were left out of it (ἀτάκτως), 
as if we have a full statement the ma- 
jority were, we should certainly have ex- 
pected the letters to be so, especially if no 
better company’could be found for them than 
Crito and Phaedo. But the other trilogies 
are not always happy either, e.g. the fourth. 
We had better therefore assume Diogenes 
to mean that Aristophanes recognised the 
(thirteen?) letters, and it is likely enough 
that he even regarded him as the real 
author of the classification. This, if a fact, 
takes us back to about 220 B. c., which is 
still considerably more than 100 years after 
Plato’s death and leaves plenty of room for 
mistakes. 

There seems to be no evidence of any 
doubt felt in ancient times, unless it be a 
νοθεύεται said! to be written in some MSS. 
against letter 13 and an ἀντιλέγεται ὡς οὐ 
Πλάτωνος sometimes attached to 12 (thought 
by Ast to be meant for 13). If we find 
Aelius Aristides referring to the letter of 
Plato, meaning the 7th, we are not to infer 
that he rejected the others. The 7th is 
preeminently the letter. 

No account is here taken of the letters 
sometimes printed as 14, 15, 16, which 
come from the ‘Socratic,’ not the ordinary 
‘Platonic’ collection, and which no one 
supposes to be genuine. But they are not 
altogether without significance as a parallel. 

Grote has argued in his solid and forcible 
way in favour of the Thrasyleancanon. He 
contends that it was founded on that of 
Aristophanes, which in turn rested upon 
trustworthy information obtained from the 
Platonic school at Athens, where not only 
the tradition but the actual MSS. of the 
matter would remain. Each of these pro- 
positions is open to some doubt, and no one 
of them, I think, can be called more than a 
presumption. Aristophanes and Thrasylus 
are divided by a couple of hundred years. 
We know very little as to the working either 
of the Platonic school or of the Alexandrian 
library. The guarantee too is worth less 
for the letters than for the dialogues. The 
latter were published works of a quite 
different character, being those on which 
Plato’s fame as a writer rested. About 
these the school and the library would 


1So Karsten says. I do not find it explicitly 
stated in critical editions. 
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no doubt be well informed ; not necessarily 
quite secure against error, if fresh writings 
were produced as Platonic, but still in 
possession of the best available means of 
knowing and judging. As to the letters, or 
most of them, the case was different. They 
were private communications, of which no 
copy need have been kept, so that there was 
no reason why the school should have them. 
In our own day a man’s family and friends 
may have his MSS. and are likely to know 
a great deal about his published works, but 
they are not equally good authorities as to 
his correspondence. If some one produces 
an alleged letter from him, they, certainly 
in a generation or two, know little or 
nothing more than anyone else. This, I 
admit, will not quite apply to so considerable 
and semi-public a letter as the seventh and 
perhaps the eighth of Plato, but it applies 
to all the others. 

The letters, if spurious, may have origin- 
ated either in the Platonic school or outside 
it. (Ispeak of most of them and the most 
important: obviously they may not all be 
of the same age and source.) ‘There is no 
need for them to have been deliberate 
forgeries. It was half suggested above 
that 7 and 8 are specimens of a sort of 
prize exercise on a given theme. Members 
of the school or other students of Plato, 
interested in his relations with Dionysius 
and the party of Dion, set themselves to the 
task of composing letters which should at 
once explain his ideas, as they understood 
them, and demonstrate their own command 
of Platonic Greek. They are just such 
compositions as university prizes call forth, 
and, like them, not free from mistakes. 
We need not even exclude the possibility 
that they contain things suggested by un- 
published memoranda of Plato himself or 
by hearsay of what he had actually written 
to this or that person, just as they contain 
things undoubtedly connected with passages 
in his published writings. In such a case 
we might perhaps compare them to some 
extent with the Fourth Philippic. The 
authors perhaps never meant to impose upon 
anyone and might be both amused and 
annoyed, if we could tell them of the 
unexpected success of their literary exer- 
cises. 

The letters may on the other hand have 
been composed with the object of making 
money. Galen tells us that many forgeries 
were offered to the competing libraries of 
Alexandria and Pergamum. These may 
have been things composed in the way just 
described, or quite bona fide works though 
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not written by the authors to whom their 
vendors ascribed them, or again things 
written to be sold. No doubt many were 
rejected by sagacious librarians, but equally 
without doubt some mistakes would be 
made. The dialogues included in the 
Platonic canon are certainly not all above 
suspicion, and we have six or seven others 
that could not find their way in, though 
with many they passed for Plato’s. 

Although then the letters must be earlier 
than the great mass of spurious things in 
the Lpistolographi, they may very well not 
be Platonic. They must be early work, not 
only because it seems likely that they were 
recognised at Alexandria, but because the 
Greek;in which they are written is so good. 
But at or even before the date which we 
should give them we know fabrications of 
one kind or another to have been produced. 
Pausanias 6. 18. 3 tells how Anaximenes 
composed and published the Tpixdpavos in 
the name of Theopompus, imitating Theo- 
pompus’ style so skilfully as to bring great 
odium on him. Diogenes 5. 92 quotes 
Aristoxenus as relating that Heraclides 
Ponticus composed tragedies and ascribed 
them to Thespis ; he adds that Heraclides 
was himself deceived by another man who 
wrote a Parthenopaeus and said it was the 
work of Sophocles. According to the same 
authority (10. 3) Diotimus the Stoic passed 
off fifty licentious J/etters as written by 
Epicurus. 

There is probably no evidence that will 
enable us to fix the time when composition 
of false or imaginary letters began in 
Greece. We may distinguish letters com- 
posed for real from those composed for 
imaginary persons. The first would probably 
be the earlier, and they may be divided 
again into letters entirely imaginary and 
letters having or thought to have some 
foundation in fact. In the latter case the 
only fact known or supposed might be the 
sending of a letter, its contents being 
matter of more or,less probable conjecture 
or inference, and its very existence some- 
times having no greater certainty. In 
this class we may probably rank the 
letters which according to Thucydides 
were addressed to the Persian king by 
Themistocles and Pausanias and by the 
king to Pausanias in answer. It is hardly 
conceivable that the real terms of these 
letters, if indeed such letters were actually 
written at all, could be known to Thucydides, 
though for the letter of Pausanias he does 
refer in vague terms to some authority. 
He believed the letters had been sent. He 


believed he knew their import or could tell 
it roughly. He therefore did not hesitate 
to compose something appropriate and give 
it as the precise words used, just as he 
composed speeches partly from information, 
partly from his own sense of what would 
have been proper and striking to say. 

Most opposed to the half real or quasi-real 
letters of real people are the imaginary 
letters of imaginary people. The ἐρωτικὸς 
λόγος ascribed to Lysias the orator in the 
Phaedrus and there given at length has some- 
times been taken fora letter. It is, however, 
never called a letter, always a Adyos, and so 
with the answers to it, the second of which 
there is a sort of pretence that the boy 
actually hears (243 Ε. cf. with regard to the 
original λόγος the ἀκήκοας of 230 Ε and the 
ἐρώτα of 234 c. See Stallbaum’s preface, p. 
lix). Suidas ascribes erotic letters to Lysias, 
while Plutarch (?) Mor. 836 B speaks both of 
letters and of ’Epwrixoi (λόγοι). It is not 
therefore quite clear that we are justified in 
attributing to Lysias the use of the epistolary 
form in these works of imagination, but it 
seems very probable and has generally been 
assumed. Whatever may have been the 
case with the last letters or λόγοι, the 
speech in the Phaedrus does not purport to 
be -Lysias himself speaking or writing. 
Both parties are apparently understood to 
be imaginary: 227 c γέγραφεν yap δὴ ὁ 
Λυσίας πειρώμενόν twa τῶν καλῶν, οὐχ ὑπὸ 
ἐραστοῦ δὲ, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο καὶ κεκόμψευται 
x. τ X. They are feigned just as all the 
parties are feigned in the tetralogies of 
Antiphon (the genuineness of which I do 
not think there is any sufficient reason for 
doubting), and as they were no doubt 
habitually in similar legal and rhetorical 
exercitations. 

Perhaps I may digress for one moment on 
the subject of the authorship of the speech 
in the Phaedrus. If Plato has unintention- 
ally misled later times as to this, and if his 
own reputation has suffered from a similar 
mistake about the Platonic letters, the 
coincidence is curious. But it is probably 
the fact. To take a real published work of 
Lysias and insert it entire in the dialogue 
would have been both unnecessary and in- 
artistic. The manner must be that of 
Lysias, but no doubt the words are those of 
Plato. We should perhaps not compare it 
with the speeches Plato puts into the 
mouths of Agathon, Gorgias, and others, 
which do not purport to be reproductions 
of written or elaborately prepared works, 
though they do show the skill and the zest 
with which the severe critic of imitation 
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sets about the task of imitating. It may be 
compared rather with the reproduction in 
the Memorabilia of the σύγγραμμα of 
Prodicus on the Choice of Heracles. We 
can see there that the language is Xeno- 
phontean; yet it is a version of a real 
composition by another man, a composition 
which might perhaps be read by anyone 
who wished in the original author’s own 
words. So we may fairly assume in the 
Phaedrus. Lysias had written on these 
themes, perhaps on the very one there 
taken. Plato, however, writes his theme 
for him over again, puts into it the very 
essence of Lysias, makes it more like Lysias 
than Lysias himself; then he proceeds to 
criticise and contrast. 

Intermediate between quasi-real letters of 
real people and imaginary letters of ima- 
ginary people come imaginary letters of 
real people, and these form the bulk of the 
large Greek collection gathered from all 
sorts of sources and best to be studied now 
in Hercher’s Lpistolographi. Of course, 
all the letters in it do not stand on the 
same footing. Critics have, for instance, 
usually passed the letters of Isocrates and 
condemned without hesitation those of 
Aeschines.! But most of them are ad- 


mittedly fabrications, whether we think that 


the fabricators, had now and then some 
materials to go on or that they simply 
forged them out of their own heads. The 
composition of such letters became a com- 
mon thing, and we do not approach the 
Platonic question in a proper frame of 
mind, unless we remember this and are on 
our guard from the beginning. The pre- 
sumption is against the genuineness of any 
Greek letters ascribed to good times. 

From the external evidence therefore and 
from what we know of the century that 
elapsed after Plato’s death it would 
certainly not appear that we need hesitate 
much about condemning the letters, if good 
positive grounds are shown. Do such good 
grounds exist ? 

The writer of letter 1 describes himself 
as having administered with absolute 
authority the government of Dionysius. 
We know this cannot be true of Plato. 
The letter is therefore demonstrably not his. 
But Dion too would hardly have spoken of 
himself in these terms, and the description 
of the writer as ‘having stayed so long a 
time’ (διατρίψας) is only applicable to a 

1 In one of these Aeschines is made to refer to the 
pleasantries of Demosthenes, ‘at which no one ever 
smiled but Ctesiphon.’ We should like at any rate 
this jeer to be genuine, and possibly it is. 
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visitor. Therefore the letter was not 
written by Dion either. Even supposing it 
to be Dion’s, we see that almost all the 
MSS. give it to Plato, and that it is 
apparently one of the 13 Platonic letters 
which figure in the canon. It is not even 
as though it were part of Plato’s corres- 
pondence in the sense of being a letter 
written to him in connexion perhaps with 
some letter of his own. If it is not by him, 
it has no connexion with him at all. Here 
then is one letter with just as good external 
evidence as the rest, yet not his. 

Letter 11 represents Plato as prevented 
by age from travelling at some date during 
the lifetime of Socrates. Now Socrates 
was put to death when Plato was about 
thirty years old. Letter 7 falls into 
egregious blunders about the internal ar- 
rangements of Athens and Piraeus at the 
time of the Thirty. Letter 8 assumes 
Dion’s son Hipparinus to have outlived him. 
We know a son of Dion’s to have died 
before him and there is strong reason for 
thinking that he had no other. 

May it not be said that these mistakes as 
to matters of fact condemn 1 and 11 
absolutely, 7 and 8 almost certainly? 
Looking to another sort of internal evidence, 
we find in 7 a passage of great importance on 
which the writer himself lays much stress: 
a passage which purports to be profound 
philosophy and turns out to be nonsense. 
It is not a question here of a disputed 
philosophical point, of a difficult statement 
that we may perhaps not understand, or of 
a possibly corrupt text. The passage is 
simply foolish. Can we believe that this 
rubbish was written by the author of the 
Theaetetus and the central books of the 
Republic, where the same problem is 
handled with such power? Letter 2 again 
contains a most dubious philosophical 

sage. In several of the letters we have 
to believe that Plato assumed a tone of 
mysticism and made a profession of occult 
knowledge to which there is no parallel in 
his writings. In 3 he contradicts himself 
like a child and does not see the 
contradiction. Finally most readers of 
Plato would deem him too high-minded to 
be capable of the vain and petty spirit 
displayed in many passages of the letters. 
But this we cannot prove and therefore 
must not press. 

On the other hand there is the language, 
whose value as evidence I should be among 
the last to impugn. There can be no doubt 
that in general character it is remarkably 
Platonic. Even when it will strike some 
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readers as wanting in Platonic grace and 
skill, that is rather because we sometimes 
form our idea of Plato entirely from his 
best writings, the Phaedo, the Gorgias, the 
Republic, and leave out of sight the later 
dialogues, especially the Laws. The avoid- 
ance of hiatus in most of the letters, though 
they are not uniform in this respect, also 
falls in with what seems to be Plato’s later 
practice. Bearing this in mind, I still 
cannot feel that the Greek is enough to 
outweigh the other considerations or even 
that the chief letters are well enough 
written for Plato. Tedious as the Laws §is, 
there are plenty of striking and well-written 
things in it, things that reveal not only the 
philosopher but the great writer. In the 
letters there is nothing of the kind: only a 
sort of shell without fruit, semblance 


without reality, the style or some of it 
without the man. There is probably no- 
thing there that a fairly skilful writer 
steeped in Plato’s later writings could not 
have composed. 

It is true then that if we judged by the 
Greek alone we should have no reason for 
doubting. But, if we take into account the 
tone and spirit of the letters, we hesitate. 
When we weigh the extraordinary things 
they contain, we give judgment against 
them. The spuriousness of some does not 
of course necessarily entail the spuriousness 
of all, But, if the important letters are 
false, the trifles are probably false too, and 
in any case it matters little whether they are 
or are not. 

HeErBert RicHarps. 


"Erneta ὅταν ταύτῃ ora, φεύγων οἴχομαι, 
δείσας μή ποτε εἴς tw ἄβυθον φλυαρίαν 
ἐμπεσὼν Parm. 180 ἃ. 

The reading ἄβυθον for the Aldine 
ἄμυθον in this passage is due to the second 
Basel edition and Stephanus, who says: 
‘Scribendum ἄβυθον, ex vet. cod., utpote 
melius conveniens cum illis verbis ἐμπεσὼν 
Adde quod pro nullis verbis 
explicanda (ut Ficinus vertit) dixisset potius 
ἀμύθητον. Unfortunately, ἄβυθος is a word 
that does not occur anywhere in Greek 
literature, and Heindorf was quite justified 
in requiring ἄβυσσον. The true reading, 
however, is to be found on different lines. 
In his note on Plutarch de sera numinis 
vindicta, p. 75, Wyttenbach called attention 
to two obvious imitations of our passage by 
Origen and Synesius. Origen has (c. Celsum 
viii, p. 748) εἰς πέλαγος φλυαρίας ἐμπεσών, 
and Synesius (in Dion. p. 52 a) καὶ κίνδυνος 
εἰς ἀβυσσόν twa φλυαρίας ἐμπεσόντας 
διαφθαρῆναι: ὅ καὶ Σωκράτης ἐφοβήθη παθεῖν, 
καὶ τὸ πάθος οὐκ ἀπεκρύψατο φίλους ἄνδρας, 
Παρμενίδην καὶ Ζήνωνα. Wyttenbach, there- 
fore, proposed εἰς ἄβυσσόν τινα φλυαρίας, to 
which Heindorf replied that the quotations 
were not necessarily verbal, and that εἴς 
tw’ ἄβυσσον φλυαρίαν was enough to’account 
for them. 

So the matter rested, except that editors 
continued to print the vox nthili ἄβυθον in 
spite of Heindorf’s protest. But the protest 
was justified, and the reading ἄβυσσον will 
not account for the corruption ἄμυθον. 
It is strange that for years the true 
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reading has been hiding in Bekker’s critical 
apparatus ; from which we may discover 
that ‘R’ has εἴς τινα βυθὸν φλυαρίας, and this 
will account for everything. Bekker’s R 
is Parisiensis 1836, a manuscript written 
at Venice in 1536 by Angelus Vergetius. 
Where he got the reading, we do not know. 
In the main his text goes back to Ven. II 
(Schanz’s D), but that has ἄβυθον φλυαρίαν, 
apparently corrected to ἄμυθον φλυαρίαν. We 
also find φλυαρίας in some MSS. of Proclus’s 
Commentary, though Proclus _ himself 
appears from his comment to have read 
ἄβυθον φλυαρίαν. The important point, 
however, is that the Clarke MS. has most 
distinctly εἴς twa βυθὸν φλυαρίαν in spite 
of Bekker’s statement that it has ἀβυθόν. 
Now that we have got the reading, it is 
easy to find parallels in the Thesaurus. The 
figurative use of βυθός, we are told, is rare 
in ancient writers; but we find quoted 
Hippocr. 27, 10 ἐν βυθῷ arexvins, Plut. Mor. 
757 B βυθὸς ἀθεότητος, and it is very com- 
mon in Christian and Byzantine writers, 
who doubtless got it, directly or indirectly, 
from Plato, Chrysostom has βυθὸς ἁμαρτίας 
and Cyril has βυθὸς κακῶν. 
JouN Burnet. 


Since writing the above, I find that the 
reading εἴς τινα βυθὸν φλυαρίας has also been 
hiding in Liddell and Scott, s.v. ἄβυθος. Τὺ 
would be interesting to know whether it is 
due there to conjecture or to an inspection 
of the Clarke MS. 


J. B. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


ON THE OPTATIVE AND THE GRAPHIC CONSTRUCTION IN GREEK 


ΒΕΡΟΒΕ continuing my previous article 
(Οἱ. R. 1900, pp. 247-249) Γ should like to 
explain that none of my remarks applied to 
Future Indicatives or Optatives. These I 
have spoken of in the present article under 
letter H. 

Three corrections also are necessary. On 
p. 248 A (7) instead of Mem. A. 1. 7. 2. 
read Mem. A. 1. 1. 2., on p. 249 B (14) 
read Thue. 1. 50. 2. for 1. 50. 3., and eight 
lines below, Herod. 9. 74. should have been 
Herod. 9. 73. Unfortunately my proof sheets 
did not reach England before publication : 
otherwise these slips would not have 
occurred. 


I would suggest the name ‘ Objective’ 
for these imperfects and pluperfects when 
they occur in place of the subjective 
Graphic and Optative constructions. I 
shall now try to show (C) that this 
‘Objective’ construction is employed in a 
much larger percentage of cases than the 
grammarians would lead one to suppose, and 
almost entirely after verbs of seeing, know- 
ing, perceiving, showing, learning, remem- 
bering and reckoning, which, except the last, 
take the participle as well as the infinitive. 

Goodwin, M. and T. § 671, says that 
Homer has fully developed the Graphic and 
Optative constructions in Indirect Questions 
(Il. 24, 630. Πρίαμος θαύμαζ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆα---ὅσσος 
ἔην is a ‘pendent exclamation’) but in 
Indirect quotations ‘the change of the 
Indicative to the Optative after past tenses 
has not yet been introduced.’ An examin- 
ation of the passages cited shows that all 
save two (Il. 22. 438 οὐ γάρ of τις ἐτήτυμος 
ἄγγελος ἐλθὼν ἤγγειλ᾽ ὅττι ῥά οἱ πόσις ἔκτοθι 

ίμνε πυλάων---πθ negative is to be noted, 
and Od. 16. 30.) are after verbs of knowing, 
learning, etc. eg. ἀγνοεῖν, πυθέσθαι, νοεῖν, 
γνωτὸν ἦν, γιγνώσκειν (3), εἰδέναι (3). 

It would seem that the language never 
entirely lost the feeling that dependent 
clauses after such verbs could be considered 
objective facts. To put it shortly—as is the 
participle to the infinitive so is the Objective 
Past to the Subjective Graphic or 
Optative.? 

1 My friend Mr. C. H. Rendall, Headmaster of 
Haileybury College, Melbourne, first pointed this 
out to me. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
(Continued from p. 249). 


The verb ὁρᾶν is the most striking 
instance of this principle. It never (unless 
we include a doubtful casein Thue, VIII 60 
§ 3) takes the infinitive and only once (so 
far as I can discover) the Optative, viz. (1) 
And. De Myst. ὃ 86. ἑωρῶμεν ὅτι πολλοῖς 
τῶν πολιτῶν εἶεν συμφοραί. ((2) Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 13. ὡς προΐδοιεν τί τἄμπροσθεν εἴη 
cannot be called an exception for subjec- 
tivity is already suggested by the Optative, 
nor (3) Xen. Cyr. 5. 2. 4. βουλόμενος ἰδεῖν, 
εἴ πῃ εἴη αἱρέσιμον τὸ τεῖχος...περιήλαυνε 
mdvrobev...where ἰδεῖν is dependent.) No 
genuine case of the Graphic Present seems 
to occur for (4) Demosth. 438. 6. ἰδὼν ὅτι 
κοινὸς ἐχθρὸς ἐκεῖνός ἐστι is a ‘ present truth,’ 
Goodwin M. and T. § 671., as also (5) Xen. 
Oec. 7 ὃ 6, éwpaxvia, ds ἔργα ταλάσια θερα- 
maivats δίδοται, and (6) Xen. De Ven. 12. 7. 
ἑώρων yap, ὅτι.. «ἡ ἡδονὴ... ἀγαθὰ παρασκευάζει. 

On the other hand the following instances 
of Objective Past occur—C? (1) Xen. Hell. 
4. 2. 5. αὐτὸς δὲ ὁρῶν ὅτι οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν στρα- 
τιωτῶν μένειν ἐπεθύμουν... ἦθλα προὔθηκε. (2) 
5. 4. 19. οἱ μὲν οὖν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὁρῶντες τήν τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων ῥώμην, καὶ ὅτι πόλεμος ἐν 
Κορίνθῳ οὐκέτι ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη....οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
εἰς τὰς Θήβας ἐνέβαλλον... ἐφοβοῦντο (3) Xen. 
An, 2. 2. 5. ἐπείθοντο.. ὁρῶντες ὅτι μόνος 
ἐφρόνει...οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἄπειροι ἦσαν. (4) Cyr. 
8. 3. 10. ἔτι δὲ ὁρῶν ὅτι...πολλοὶ καὶ ἐπιφθόνως 
εἶχον...ἐξάγειν αὐτοὺς ἐβούλετο. Next in 
Dependent Questions (5) Thue. 7. 69. 2 
6 δὲ Nixias...dpav οἷος ὃ κίνδυνος καὶ ὡς ἐγγὺς 
ἤδη ἦν (Vat. om.)...€va ἕκαστον ἀνεκάλει. (6) 
7. 42. 8. ὃ δὲ Δημοσθένης ἰδὼν ὡς εἶχε τὰ 
πράγματα ... ἐβούλετο ... ἀποχρήσασθαι TH... 
ἐκπλήξει. (7) Dem. 970. 12. ἑώρων γὰρ ἡμᾶς 
οἷα ἐσυκοφαντούμεθα. (The change of person 
may affect the construction ep. Xen. Cyr. 
4.1.3.) (8) Xen. An. 6. 4. 23, (6. 2. 23) 
ἑώρα τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὡς εἶχον δεινῶς. (9) 
perhaps Plato Prot. 315 B. ἰδὼν ἥσθην, ὡς 
καλῶς ηὐλαβοῦντο. (10) Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 8. 
quoted B (12) [add Herod. 6. 79. quoted B 
(14), but Hdt. 2. 131. ταῦτα yap dv καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ὡρέομεν, ὅτι ὑπὸ χρόνου τὰς χεῖρας ἀποβεβλή- 
κασι is ἃ ‘present truth rather than a past 
fact ;’ while in 7. 208. ἔπεμπε... κατάσκοπον... 
ἰδέσθαι ὁκόσοι τέ εἰσι καὶ 6 τι ποιέοιεν the ἰδέσθαι 
is dependent, and in 9. 54, ἔπεμπον σφέων 
ἱππέα ὀψόμενόν τε εἰ πορεύεσθαι ἐπιχειρέοιεν ot 
Σπαρτιῆται, εἴτε καὶ... μὴ διανοεῦνται ἀπαλλάσ- 
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σεσθαι subjectivity is suggested by ὀψόμενον 
which is equivalent to a ἵνα clause]. 

Before I proceed to those verbs which are 
followed in an equal or larger number of 
eases by the subjective constructions, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the use of 
the plain, in place of the interrogative, 
relative with them. 

Poppo on Thue. 1. 134. 1. λέγεται...γνῶναι 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐχώρει says that the imperfect ἐχώρει 
‘shows that the clause is relative not iater- 
rogative.’ This is true no doubt, but the 
point to be emphasized is that after these 
verbs which take the participle a plain rela- 
tive is far more common than an interroga- 
tive after a past tense, and after a primary 
is very frequently met with. I have not 
made an examination into the latter con- 
struction, but Poppo on Thue, 1. 136. 4. 
δηλοῖ ὅς ἐστι cites 5. 9. 2., 8. 46. 2., and 
8. 50. 5. Instances without end might, I 
believe, be quoted, e.g. Herod. 3. 50. ἴστε ds., 
Plat. Rep. 3. 392. E., Prot. 342. B, Xen. 
An, 4. 5, 34., 5. 6. 7., 7. 1. 25., Xen, Mem. 
A. 1. 1. 15. Ὁ. 4. 6. 5., 4. 6. 6., Xen. Cyr. 
4, 2. 21., 5. 2. 21., 7. 4.13. Shilleto too 
on Thue. 1. 137. 3. φράζει... ὅστις ἐστὶ καὶ δι᾽ 
ἃ φεύγει, has shown how the plain and in- 
terrogative forms may stand side by side 
(Xen. An. 3. 5. 13. might be added to his 
list), and Plat. Rep. 1. 336. A. οὖσθα... οὗ 
μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ ῥῆμα... ; Tivos; ἔφη.» proves 
how slight the difference was. 

On the other hand after a past tense it is 
extraordinary how seldom, comparatively, 
the interrogative forms occur. If we omit 
Xenophon, only five instances are forth- 
coming viz. Thue. 5. 54. 1. ἤδει δὲ οὐδεὶς ὅποι 
στρατεύουσι where I believe de οὐδεὶς simply 
= πάντες ἐθαύμαζον (see B? (2)), and 7. 44. 3. 
οὐκ ἠπίσταντο πρὸς ὅ τι χρὴ χωρῆσαι where 
οὐκ ἠπίσταντο -- ἠπόρουν (see B* (1) and ep. 
1. 91. 1. οὐκ εἶχον ὅπως χρὴ ἀπιστῆσαι and 
5. 62. 1). Lastly Thuc. 3. 22. 4. οὐκ ἤδει 
(sc. τὸ στράτευμα) 6, τι ἦν τὸ δεινόν, and 
perhaps 1. 50. 2. οὐ ῥᾳδίως τὴν διάγνωσιν 
ἐποιοῦντο ὁποῖοι ἐκράτουν and Dem. 1273. 20. 
νῦν ἀπέφαινεν ἂν ἐκεῖνος εἰδὼς ἀκριβῶς ὅπως 

εἶχεν ἕκαστα τούτων. [Demosth. 911. 11. 
ἠρόμην αὐτὸν εἰ εἰδείη ὅπου ἐστίν is not a case 
in point for εἰδείη is really a primary tense 
nor 1258. 27. διαλεχθείς τι πρὸς αὑτὸν.. ὥστε 
μὴ pabeive ὅ, τι λέγοι, παρῆλθε, where μὴ 
μαθεῖν = ἀπορεῖν and is infinitive. | 

But of the plain relative form I find— 
D (1) Demos. 1071. 26. αἰσθάνεσθαι ὅτε ἦν. 
(23) 671. 23. αἰσθάνεσθαι οὗ ἦν. (3) 925. 14. 
εἰδέναι οἵοις ἐπλησίαζε. (4) 1171. 14. εἰδέναι 
οὗ ἦν. (δ) 970. 12. ὁρᾶν οἷα ἐσυκοφαντού- 


μεθα. (0) Thuc. 1. 180. 2. προδηλοῦν ἃ 


ἔμελλε. (7) 1. 134. 1. γιγνώσκειν ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐχώ. 
ρει. (8) 6. 80. 8. ἐνθυμεῖσθαι ὅσον ἀπεστέλ- 
λοντο. (9) 6. 81. ὅ. λογίζεσθαι ὅσα...ἃ with 
pluperfects and imperfects. (10) 7. 42. 3. 
ὁρᾶν ὡς εἶχε. (11) 7. 69. 2. ὁρᾶν οἷος ἦν. 
(12) Lysias. III. (9) ὃ 7. 40. ἐννοεῖν ofa 
πεπονθὼς ἦν. (13) VI. (13) 36. 249. γιγ- 
νώσκειν οὗ ἦν κακοῦ. (14) Andok. De Red. 
14. διηγεῖσθαι ὡς ἐπέπρακτο. (15) De Myst. 
15. μηνύειν ἃ pda. (16) Plato Prot. 315 Β, 
ὁρᾶν ὡς...ηὐλαβοῦντο. (17) 315 E. μανθάνειν 
περὶ ὧν διελέγοντο. (18) Aristot. Poet. XI. 
1. L. 5. δηλοῦν ὃς ἦν. The following are 
Graphic or Optative constructions: D? (1) 
Thue. 4. 108. 2. πυνθάνεσθαι ἃ παρέχεται. 
(2) Dem. 126. 12. αἰσθάνεσθαι ἃ πράττουσι. 
(3) 670. 25. συνειδέναι ἃ πεποίηκεν. (4) Andok. 
De Myst. 62. αἰσθάνεσθαι ὡς ἔχοιμι. (5) De 
Pace 3. 30. ἀποδεικνύναι dow...cin. (6) De 
Myst. 134. γιγνώσκειν οἷον εἴη. 

Thus there are 18 cases of the plain rela- 
tive followed by imperfect or pluperfect, and 
6 followed by graphic or optative construc- 
tion ; while there are only 5 instances of 
the interrogative relative, and of these 
three are followed by the imperfect. 

After all, Poppo’s assertion that in such 
passages as Thuc. 1. 134. 2. the clause is 
‘relativa enuntiatio, non interrogativa’ 
merely means that no attempt is made to 
represent the subjective perception, or the 
utterance, of the subject to the governing 
word : and thus, as in Latin, the distinction 
is lost between ‘He showed what he was 
doing (at the time of showing)’ and ‘ He 
showed what he was doing (previous to the 
time of showing).’ In fact all plain relative 
clauses are objective statements made from 
the point of view of the writer only. 

The nature of the clause certainly cannot 
be defined by the nature of the introductory 
relative. Plain relatives, as I have shown 
(D? 1—-6), are not seldom followed by sub- 
jective constructions, and _ interrogative 
relatives by objective; and Shilleto has 
demonstrated that both kinds are found 
side by side. Thus the tense and mood are 
the only criteria for definition and classifi- 
cation. 

Poppo on Thue. 7. 69. 2. is not satisfac- 
tory. In his critical note on the omission 
of ἦν by the Vatican MS. he refers to 6. 29. 
1. where he seems to hold that while such 
clauses as ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐχώρει may be justified as 
‘relativa enuntiatio,’ no such plea can defend 
οἷος ἦν. On Thue. 7. 42. 3. ἰδὼν ὡς εἶχε τὰ 
πράγματα....ἐβούλετο he has no comment, and 
yet all three appear to come under the same 
category. 

[Even a verb of saying like λέγω some- 
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times follows the analogy of δηλώσας ὃς ἦν... 
ἐποίησε ‘(D. 18) 6.9.. Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 46. 
πέμπει (Hist. Pres.) πρὸς τὸν Κῦρον, εἰπὼν ὃς 

. 6.1. 44, εἰπὼν “πρός τινας, ἃ wero συμ- 
φέρειν τῷ πράγματι, ᾧχετο. An. 1. ὃ. 18. ἀνέ 
σταντο.. «λέξοντες ἃ ἐγίγνωσκον. Herod. 1. 68. 
ἔλεγε τάπερ ὀπώπεε. Thue. 1. 136. 4. εἰπὼν 
ὑφ ὧν ὧν καὶ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ διώκεται (probably graphic 
pres.). Herod. 5. 92. ἔφη... ἀπηγεόμενος τάπερ 
.omomee, 8. 28. ἀπαγγειλάντων... τὰ ἦν. 
Possibly also 2. 118. πάντα λόγον ἐξηγεύμενοι 
ὡς εἶχε, and Andok. De Red. 14. (Ὁ. 14). 
Instances of Graphic or Optative construc- 
tions are Xen. Cyr. 5. 3. 16. ods ἔπεμψεν 

«προειπὼν ἡ πορεύσοιντο. Hell. 3, 2. 9. οὐκ 
dre ἢ ἣν ἔχοι γνώμην. An. 4. ὅ. 34. τὴν ὁδὸν 
ἔφραζεν ἡ ἡ εἴη. Herod. 9. 71. γενομένης λέσχης 
ὅς γένοιτο αὐτῶν ἄριστος. ὅ. 74. συνέλεγε... 
οὐ φράζων ἐς τὸ συλλέγει. ὅ. 182. οὐ φράσας 
em ἣν ἐπιστρατεύεται χώρην.. αἴτεε. In all 
these cases whether Imperfects, or Subjective 
constructions follow, the plain relative is 
used. | 

A fact worthy of note is that in no single 
instance after a past tense is the direct form 
of the interrogative employed. This is 
equally true of Xenophon, in whom, how- 
ever, are some apparent exceptions which I 
shall quote later. 

We may now examine Xenophon’s usage 
in dependent questions. He has the inter- 
rogative forms of the relative more frequently 
than the other authors. E. The cases I find 
are (1) Hell. 4. 8. 17. μεμνημένος ὁπόσα... 
ἐπεπόνθει ἡ χώρα. (2) 2. 2. 16. ἐπιτηρῶν 
ὁπότε...ἔμελλον. (8) ὅ. 2. 8. ἐπισκοποῦντας 
ὁποῖοι.. «ἐγεγένηντο. (4) An. 2. ὅ. 33. 6, τι 
ἐποίουν ἠμφεγνόουν. () 4. 8. 26. 6 δὲ δείξας 
ὅπου παρεστηκότες ἐτύγχανον... “ἔφη. (6) Cyr. 
1. 4, 8. ἐδίωκεν οὐδὲν ἄλλο ὁρῶν ἢ ὅπῃ ἔφευγε. 
(7) An. 8. ὅ. 17. οὐδὲν δῆλον ποιήσαντες ὅποι 
πορεύσεσθαι ἔμελλον. (8) Cyr. 2. 2. 9. ἤδει 
ὅπου ἔκειτο ἡ ἐπιστολή. (9) 3. 8. 70. εἰδότες 
ὅπου ἔδει. (10) 6. ὃ. 19. ἐμέλησεν ὥστε εἰδέναι, 
ὁπόσον κατεῖχον χωρίον, (11) 8. 5. 6. ἤδεσαν 
ταύτην ὁποία ἦν. (12) Οθο. 9 ὃ 11. τὴν δὲ 
ταμίαν ἐποιησάμεθα ἐπισκεψάμενοι, ἥτις ἡμῖν 
ἐδόκει εἶναι ἐγκρατεστάτη. 

The following are cases of Graphic or 
Optative constructions—E? (1). Hell. 3. 3. 
10. οὐ EvveAduBavov αὐτὸν, ὅτι τὸ πρᾶγμα οὐκ 
ἤδεσαν (-- ἐθαύμαζον) ὁπόσον τὸ μέγεθος εἴη. 
(2) An. 4. ὅ. 7. ἠγνόει (-- ἐθαύμαζε) ὅ, τι τὸ 
πάθος εἴη. (3) 4. 5. 33. τοῖς δὲ παισὶν ἐδείκ- 
νυσαν...ὅ, τι δέοι ποιεῖν. (4) 5. 7. 19. 
αἰσθόμενοι τοὺς βαρβάρους ὅποι ἴοιεν... ἐτόλ- 
μῆσαν. (5) Oec. 9 ὃ 9. ταῦτα μὲν...δείξαντες 
ὅπου δεῖ τιθέναι...(6) Ages. 6 ὃ 6. ἄδηλος 
γιγνόμενος, ὅπου τε εἴη, καὶ ὅπου ἴοι. (7) Cyr. 
8.6.17. yoOdvero καὶ τὰ πάμπολυ ἀπέχοντα 


ὅπως ἔχοι. [I do not include the following-— 
Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 1. ἵνα ἀλλήλους μάθοιεν 
ὁπόσοι εἴησαν because subjectivity is already 
suggested in the final clause. Memor. D. 
4. 7. 1. ἔμελεν αὐτῷ εἰδέναι, ὅτου τις ἐπιστήμων 
εἴη because εἰδέναι is dependent. Cyr. 6. 1. 
31. βουλόμενος μαθεῖν 6, τι πράττοι because 
μαθεῖν is dependent. Xen. Oec. 2 § 9. 
ἐγέλασας ἐπ’ ἐμοὶ ὡς οὐδὲ εἰδότι, ὅ, τι εἴη 
πλοῦτος because ὡς οὐδὲ εἰδότι is virtual Or. 
Obl. = λέγων ἐμὲ οὐκ εἰδέναι. Oce. 2 § 17. 
ἔδοξέ μοι ἄξιον εἶ! εἶναι ἐπισκέψεως ὅ ὅ, τι εἴη τοῦτο 
because ἄξιον εἶναι ἐπισκέψεως is dependent. ] 

Of the plain relative F I find these in- 
stances with Imperfects—(1) Memor. A. 1. 
3. 1. δεικνύων ἑαυτὸν οἷος ἦν. (2) Hell. 3. 5. 
10. ἔφηναν οἷα...ἐγίγνωσκον. (3) Hell. 2. 2. 
13. ἐπύθοντο ἃ ἔλεγον. (4) An. 6. 4. (2). 23. 
ἑώρα....ὡς εἶχον. (5) Hell. 4. 2. 3. ἐνθυμεῖσθαι 
οἵων.. ἀπεστερεῖτο. (6) Hell. 2. 1. 14. dvap- 
νήσας, ὡς εἶχε φιλίας... ἀνέβαινε. (7) Hell. 2. 
3. 56. ἀπήγαγον...δηλοῦντα οἷα ἔπασχε. (8) 
Cyr. 8. 7. 3. ἐσημήνατέ μοι ἅτ᾽ ἐχρῆν ποιεῖν καὶ 
ἃ οὐκ ἐχρῆν. (9) Cyr. 3. 3. 12. ἐδίδασκεν, 7 
ἕκαστον ἰσχυρὸν ἦν. (10) Cyr. 7. 1. 8. ἔστη 
ἀποβλέπων, ἧπερ ἔμελλε πορεύεσθαι. (11) 
Cyr. 5. 4. 5. ἐγνώσθη ὃς ἦν. (12) Cyr. 4. 3. 
8. ἀποδεικνύντες... .ἃ ἦγον... ἀπήλαυνον. 

Cyr. 6. 2. 1. ἐπήγγειλας ὧν ἐδέου. 
5. 4. 2. δηλοῦν δὲ ἐνετέλλετο ὅσην εἶχε... 
δύναμιν. (15) Cyr. 6. 1. 46. ἤσθετο ὡς εἶχε. 

The following ΕΖ are graphic constructions 
or optative—(1) An. 1. 3. 13. ἐπιδεικνύντες 
οἵα εἴη ἡ ἀπορία. (2) An. 1. 8. 16. ἐπεδείκνυε 

OS εὐηθὲς εἴη. (3) Hell. 4. 2. 2. τά τε ἄλλα 
διηγεῖτο ὡς ἔχοι. (4) Cyr. 5. 4. 2. τὴν ὁδὸν 
ἐδήλωσεν, 7} προσιέναι μέλλοι. (5) Cyr. ὅ. 4. 
3. ἐδήλωσεν ἐφ᾽ ἃ ἥκοι. (6) Cyr. 4. 2. 4. 
διηγοῦντο τὰ τῶν πολεμίων ὡς ἔχοι. [I do not 
include the following—Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 9. 
ὅπως... .εἰδείη ods δέοι because subjectivity is 
suggested by the final clause. An. 1. 9. 28. 
ὡς δηλοίη, ois τιμᾷ for the same reason. 
Symp. 1 Ὁ 11. εἶπε τῷ ὑπακούσαντι εἰσαγγεῖλαι 
ὅστις τε εἴη... because εἰσαγγεῖλαι is dependent. 
Ages. 11 ὃ 4. οὐχ ἧττον ᾧετο καταμανθάνειν 
τοὺς τῶν λεγόντων τρόπους ἢ περὶ ὧν λέγοιεν 
because καταμανθάνειν is in Or. Obl. Οθο. 15 
§ 2. ἔφησθα ὄφελος οὐδὲν γίγνεσθαι, εἰ μή τις 
ἐπίσταιτο, ἃ δεῖ, καὶ ὡς δεῖ ποιεῖν because ἐπίσ- 
ταιτο is in Or. Obl.] 

Thus in Xenophon there are 27 cases of 
Imperfects or Pluperfects, of which 12 are 
introduced by the interrogative relative, 
and 15 by the plain: while (omitting those 
instances I have commented upon) we get 
13 cases of Graphic or Optative con- 
structions, of which 7 are introduced by the 
interrogative relative, and 6 by the plain. 
[I add Herodotus’ usage. First interro- 
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gative relatives (1) with Imperfect 6. 79. 
οὐκ ὥρων...ὅ τι ἔπρησσον (2) with Graphic or 
Optative constructions. 2. 181. ἐπύθετο 
αὐτῆς (learned by asking) 7 τις εἴη. 4. 150. 
οὔτε Λιβύην εἰδότες (-- θαυμάζοντες) ὅκου γῆς 
εἴη. 2. 2. ἠθέλησεν εἰδέναι οἵτινες γενοΐιτο 
πρῶτοι, Where εἰδέναι is dependent. 2. 121. 
βουλόμενον εὑρεθῆναι ὅστις κοτὲ εἴη where the 
whole is in Or. Obl. and εὑρεθῆναι dependent. 
3. 68. οὔτε ὅστις εἴη...εἰδέναι Where εἰδέναι is 
in Or. Obl. 7. 208. ἔπεμπε... κατάσκοπον... 
ἐδέσθαι ὁκόσοι τέ εἰσι καὶ ὅ τι ποιέοιεν where 
ἰδέσθαι is dependent. 

Secondly plain relatives (1) with Im- 
perfect. 1. 78. οὐδέν πω εἰδότες τῶν ἦν περὶ 
Σάρδις... ταῦτα ὑπεκρίναντο. 6.52. λέγουσι... 
τοὺς Σπαρτιήτας... τὴν μητέρα...λαβεῖν...οὐκ 
εἰδυῖαν τῶν εἵνεκεν ἐφυλάσσετο. 8. 13. οὐκ 
εἰδότες τῇ ἐφέροντο, ἐξέπιπτον. 9. 73. ἀνίστα- 
σαν τοὺς δήμους, οὐκ εἰδότες ἵνα ὑπεξέκειτο ἣ 
Ἑλένη. 1. 191. ἔμαθε τὸ ποιητέον.. ἦν. 
1. 213. ἔμαθε ἵνα ἦν. 06. 100. μαθὼν ὡς εἶχε 
.. φράζει (Hist. Pres.). 6. 70, πυθόμενος τὰ 
ἐβούλετο... ἐπορεύετο. 6. 97. πυθόμενος ἵνα 
ἦσαν...ἠγόρευε...τάδε. 6. 118. πυθόμενος ἐξ 
οὗ ἦν ipod, ἔπλε. 8. 23. ἀπαγγειλάντων 
τούτων τὰ ἦν... ἡ στρατιὴ ἔπλωε. 9. 66. ἐξεπι- 
στάμενος τὰ ἔμελλε...ἦγε τούτους. 1. 48. 
ἐμηχανήσατο τοιάδε, ἐπινοήσας τὰ ἦν. 8. 10]. 
ἐφαίνετο νοέουσα τὰ ποιητέα ἦν. 5. 92. ἔφη 
ἀπηγεύμενος τάπερ... ὀπώπεε. 

(2) with Optative or Graphic constructions 
1. 21. εἰδὼς τὰ...μέλλοι ποιήσειν. 5, 92. 
<idvia τε οὐδὲν τῶν εἵνεκα ἐκεῖνοι ἀπικοίατο. 
1. 78, μαθοῦσι πρὸς Τελμησσέων τὸ θέλει... ..τὸ 
τέρας. 3. 48. πυθόμενοι τὸν λόγον ἐπ᾽ οἷσι 
ἀγοίατο. 3. 16. πυθόμενος τὰ περὶ ἑωυτὸν 
μέλλοι. 4. 79. ἐσήμαινον. ..τὰ ἴδοιεν. 8. 138. 
onpaive τις... οἷόν τι...ποιήσειε ὃ παῖς, καὶ ὡς 


...0 νεώτατος λάβοι τὰ διδόμενα. 


G. I now come to the apparent ex- 
ceptions to the rule that in no case after a 
past tense of these verbs of knowing, 
perceiving, etc. is the direct interrogative 
used. The only instances are the following, 
and it will be seen that the governing verb 
is (a) in Orat. Obl. Xen. Mem. D. 4. 6. 1. 
Σωκράτης yap τοὺς μὲν εἰδότας τί ἕκαστον εἴη 
τῶν ὄντων ἐνόμιζε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν ἐξηγεῖσθαι 
δύνασθαι. (β) in the Optative and thus sub- 
jectivity is already suggested. Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 13. ὡς προΐδοιεν τί τἄμπροσθεν εἴη. 
Cyr. 5. 4. 10. ὡς ἐπισκέψαιτο τὸν Γαδάταν 
πῶς ἔχοι. Οθο. 6 § 14. ὅπως δὲ...ἐπισκεψαίμην, 
τί ποτ᾽ ἐργαζόμενοι τοῦτ᾽ ἀξιοῖντο καλεῖσθαι. 
Cyr. 6. 1. 3. διελεγόμην, ἐρωτῶν εἰ εἰδείη τί ἐν 
v@ ἔχεις. (γ) an Infinitive dependent on ἃ 
verb. An. 1. 7. 8. εἰσήεσαν δὲ.. ἀξιοῦντες 
εἰδέναι τί σφισιν ἔσται, ἐὰν κρατήσωσιν. An. 


7. 6. 8. παρῆν δὲ καὶ Σεύθης βουλόμενος εἰδέναι 
τί πραχθήσεται. Cyr. 1. 6. 14, ἀπιόντα με 
ἐκέλευσας...πυθέσθαι, πῇ ἕκαστα τούτων γίγ- 
νεται. Oyr. 5. 1. 4. γνῶναι βουλόμενοι, ποία 
εἴη ἡ δέσποινα, πάσας περιεβλέψαμεν. Cyr. 
7. ὅ. 28, κελεύσαντος τοῦ βασιλέως σκέψασθαι 
τί εἴη τὸ πρᾶγμα. (δ) a Future Participle 
equal to a Final Clause (cp. β). Cyr. 8. 3. 
30. ᾧχετο...σκεψόμενος τις εἴη. Cyr. 5. 4. 10. 
ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς σὲ Ha ἐπισκεψόμενος, πῶς ἔχεις. 
Ο5. [I have not included An. 6. 3 (1). 
25. ἐπυνθάνοντο τί τὰ πυρὰ κατασβέσειαν, nor 
An. 7. 1. 14, ἐπυνθάνοντο περὶ τοῦ ΣΣεύθου 
πότερα πολέμιος εἴη, nor Cyr. 1. 4. 7. τῶν 
ἑπομένων...ἐπυνθάνετο, ποίοις οὐ χρὴ θηρίοις 
πελάζειν where πυνθάνομαι obviously equals 
to ask (cp. Herod. 1. 35., and 4. 167.). 
Also Demos. 434. 1. τί παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐψήφισται, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπετήρουν, Xen. Symp. 1 ὃ 12. ἀπέβλε- 
ψεν eis τὸν Αὐτόλυκον δηλονότι ἐπισκοπῶν τί... 


δόξειε τὸ σκῶμμα (Xen. Cyr. 5. 4. 10. quoted 


Gé is really the same) may fairly be omitted, — 


for ἐπετήρουν and ἐπισκοπῶν are practically 
equal to ἐρωτᾶν]. 


H. So far I have said nothing about 
Future Indicatives, and Future Optatives. 
In all the authors I have examined both 
are common. Xenophon even employs 
them after impersonals e.g. Hell. 6. 4. 9. 
πρόδηλον ἦν ὅτι ἡ μάχη ἔσοιτο, and An. 6, 1. 
25. (5. 9. 25.)., Hell. 3. ὅ. 7., Cyr. 3. 3. 29., 
or after quasi-impersonals e.g. Oec. 7 ὃ 8. 
But Demosthenes 1119. 25. writes—oix 
ἄδηλον ἦν...ὅτι τοῦτο ἔμελλον ποιήσειν, and it 
seems likely that the imperfect of μέλλειν 
was frequently used to express the future 
objectively. This construction begins in 
Homer (see Goodwin M. and T. § 671), and 
in Attic are Thuc. 8. 88. 1., Dem. 1220. 11., 
Xen. An. 3. 1. 2., Thue. 1. 130. 2., Xen. 
Hell. 2. 2. 16., Thue. 6. 31. 5., Xen. An. 3. 
5. 17., Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 16., Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 
3. [Herod. 3. 25., 3. 1., ὃ. 146., 7. 57., 7. 
161., 8. 141., 9. 66.]. Of these only Dem. 
1119. 25 and Herod. 7. 57. are after an im- 
personal verb ; while Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 16., 
An. 3. 5. 17. and Herod. 3. 25. are after a 
negatived principal verb. On the other 
hand Plat. Prot. 348 B. οὐδὲν ἀπεσάφει... 
ὁπότερα ποιήσοι, and Lys. Epitaph. § 14. 1. 
10. οὐκ εἰδότες ὁποῖοι... ἔσονται. are cases of 
Futures in spite of the governing verb 
being negative, and Dem. 946. 5. is an 
instance after ὁρᾶν. In Demosth. 1220. 11. 
we have both Objective Imperfect and Future 
Optative in the same sentence—jdew οὖν ὅτι 
οὗτος...ἤμελλε...οὔτε γὰρ...χρήσοιτο K.T.A. 


K. I now add a list of verbs almost all 
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of which may take a participle. I quote in 
full those instances after ὅτι in which the 
imperfect occurs (some of these may be 
original), but give references only, in the 
ease of relative clauses already cited, or of 
‘subjective’ constructions. 

All cases in brackets are omitted in my 
statistics. When the sign a. occurs the 
governing verb is already in Oratio Obliqua : 
β. signifies that the governing verb is in 
the optative: y. that it is an infinitive. 
Lastly the sign 6 means that a Pres. Indic. 
occurs in the subordinate clause, which is a 
‘present truth rather than a past fact.’ 
(Goodwin M. and T. § 671). 

The letter A means that an imperfect or 

luperfect follows in the subordinate clause : 

B that an optative or graphic present 
occurs. The number (1) signifies that the 
clause is introduced by ὅτι or os=that: 
(2) that the clause is relative. The totals 
include only Attic examples. 


ὁρᾶν I have already dealt with (C 1-6 
and ©? 1-10). The result in Attic is A (1) 
4 


Total A 10. B 1. 


εἰδέναι which like ὁρᾶν never takes the 
infinitive (a future infinitive is found in 
Xen. Hell. 2. 2. ὃ 2.) may be next ex- 
amined. 

A (1) [Thuc. 8. 88. 7. ἔπλει καὶ αὐτὸς... 
εἰδὺς ἐκ πλείονος τὴν Τισσαφέρνους γνώμην, 
ὅτι οὐκ ἄξειν ἔμελλε] Dem. 683. 12. καὶ γὰρ 
ὡς ἀνάξιος ἦν ἤδει. δ74. 4. Θεραπαίνας 
ἐξήτησα αὐτὸν αἵ... ἤδεσαν...τὰ χρήματα ὅτι 
παρὰ τούτοις Hv. L168. 97. συνειδὼς ὅτι 
ἐψεύδετο καὶ ἀναισχυντεῖν ἐπεχείρει, καὶ ὅτι 
οὐδεὶς ἦν... ὠργίσθην. 1220. 11. ἤἥδειν οὖν ὅτι 
οὗτος μὲν ἤμελλε τριηραρχήσειν. Isaeus XJ. 
§ 16 (Jebb’s Attic Orators p. 183) οὗτοι οὖν 
«εἰδότες ὅτι ἔξω ἦσαν τῆς ἀγχιστείας οὐκ ἦμ- 
φισβήτου. Lys. 11. (7) ὃ 16. 109. εὖ yap 

ἤδειν ὅτι ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἦν καὶ ἐμὲ τιμωρήσα- 
σθαι... Χοη. An. 5. 8. 10. ἔδοξας γάρ μοι 
εἰδότι ἐοικέναι ὅτι ἔζη. Ages. 3 § 3. εἰδὼς ὅτι 
Φαρνάβαζος γῆμαι μὲν τὴν βασιλέως ἔπραττε 
θυγατέρα... Αγεσιλάῳ ἑαυτὸν...ἐνεχείρισεν. De 
Ven. 1.2 § 6G. εἰδότες δὲ καὶ οἱ πρόγονοι ἡμῶν, 
ὅτι ἐντεῦθεν ηὐτύχουν πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους, 
ἐπιμέλειαν τῶν νεῶν ἐποιήσαντο. 

A (2). Thuc. 8. 22. 4. Dem. 925. 14. 
1171, 14. and 1273. 20. Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 9., 
3. 3. 70., 6. 3. 19., 8. 5.6. [Herod. 1. 78., 
6. 52., 8. 13., 9. 73.] 

Β (1) Thue. 3. 22. 2. Dem. 848. 9., 1285, 
25. Lys. 5 (12). 15. 16. and 6 (13). 77. 549. 
Xen. An. 1. 6. 10,, 1. 8. 21., 4. 3. 10., Cyr. 
3.1. 21, 8. 1. 11., Symp. 4 ὃ 13. [Xen. 


Hell. 4. 2. 6. (8) Oec. 5 § 19. (a) Apol. 
Soer. ὃ 17. (a) Cyr. 3. 3. 10 (δ). De Ven. 
12 8 9 and 12 § 22 (8) Dem. 717. 12 (8) and 
871. ὁ (8)]. 

B (2) Thue. 5. 54. 1. Dem. 670. 25. 
Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 10. [Herod. 1. 21., 4. 
150., 5.92. Dem. 911. 11. (8) and Dem. 
1258. 27. (y) Xen. Hell. ὃ. 3. 9. (8). Xen. 


Mem. Ὁ. 4. 7. 1. (y). Οθο. 2 § 9. (a)]. 


The result in Attic is A (1)=9. A (2)=7. 
B(1)=11. Β (2) =2. 
Total A 17. B 14. 


δηλοῦν. 

A (1) Dem. 675. 10. οὐ προσῆκεν... δηλῶ- 
σαι δ᾽ ὡς εἶχον εὐνοικῶς ὑμῖν. Lys. 10. (19) 
89. 256, (quoted A 15) and 70. (19) 52. 351 
(quoted A 16). Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 26. τέλος δὲ 
(sc. φασί) καὶ ἣν εἶχε orodjv...dotval τινι, 
δηλῶν ὅτι τούτων μάλιστα ἠσπάζετο, and 
5. 4. 2. δηλοῦν δὲ ἐνετέλλετο, ...ὅτι Κῦρος οὐ 
συνείπετο αὐτῷ: Lys. Epitaph. ὃ 58. ἐδή- 
λωσαν οὐ πολλῷ χρόνῳ ὕστερον ὅτι ἡ τῆς 
πόλεως δύναμις τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἦν σωτηρία. 
Xen. Ages. I. 1. ὃ 38, τέλος ἐδήλωσαν ὅτι οὐ 
πλαστὴν τὴν φιλίαν παρείχοντο. (Thue. 5. 50. 
3. is an original imperfect. | 

A (2) Thue. 1. 130. 2. Arist. Poet. 11. 
1.5. Xen. Hell. 2. 3.56. Cyr. 5. 4. 2. An. 
3. 5. 17. (δῆλον ποιεῖν). 

B (1) Thue. 4. 68. 6. Lys. 3 (9). 4. 20. 
Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 1. Cyr. 4. 1. 1. 

[Thue. 3. 16. 1. (y). Herod. 2. 116., 7. 
210 (δῆλον ποιεῖν)]. 

B (2) Thue. 4. 108. 2. Xen. Cyr. 5. 4. 2. 
and 5. 4. 3. Ages. 6 § 8. [Xen. An. 1. 9. 
28. (B)]. The result in Attic is A (1)=7. 
A (2)=5. Β ()- 4. B(2)=4. 

Total A 12. Β 8. 


αἰσθάνεσθαι. 


Α (1) Thue. 1. 50. 1. (quoted Β (1)). 


2. 88. 1. αἰσθόμενος ὅτι τὸ TAROGOS...€poBotvTo 


. ἐβούλετο...θαρσῦναι. 7. 49. 1. ἰσχυρίζετο 


αἰσθόμενος τὰ ἐν Tals Svpaxovoass...... καὶ ὅτι 
ἦν αὐτόθι τὸ βουλόμενον τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις γίγνε- 
σθαι τὰ πράγματα, [For an exact parallel 
in form ep. Thue. 6. 1. 1. quoted Β, 4.1. 
Xen. An. 1. 2. 21. ἤσθετο τό τε Μένωνος 
στράτευμα ὅτι ἤδη ἐν Κιλικίᾳ ἦν...καὶ ὅτι 
τριήρεις ἤκουε περιπλεούσας. 

A (2) Dem. 1071. 24. and 671. 23. Xen. 
Cyr. 6. 1. 46. 

B (1) Thue. 4. 122. 1., 5. 2. 2., 5. 10. 11. 
8. 100, 2. Plato. Prot. 328 D. Xen. Hell. 
3. 2. 28., 5. 2. 4., An. 1. 10. 5., Cyr. 1. 4. 5. 
[Xen, Hell. 3. 3. 10 (y), and 6. 4. 13 (y)]. 

B (2) Dem. 126. 10. Andok. de Myst. 63. 
Xen. An. 5. 7. 19. Cyr. 8. 6. 17. The 
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result in Attic is A (1)=4. A (2)=3. 
Β (1)=9. B(2)=4. 
Total A=7. B= 138. 


-δεικνύναι. 

A (1) Lys. 5 (12). 56. 388. φανερῶς ἐπε- 
δείξαντο ὅτι οὐχ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐν Πειραιεῖ......ἐστα- 
σίαζον, οὐδ᾽ οἱ τεθνεῶτες αὐτοὺς ἐλύπουν. Dem. 
1073. 22. ἐνεδείξατο ὅτι τὰ οὐδὲν προσήκονθ᾽ 
ἑαυτῷ ἔχειν ἐνόμιζεν. Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 4. ὅτι 
μὲν γὰρ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου καθήπτοντο, ἐπιστολὴν 
ἐπεδείκνυε μαρτύριον. 4. ὅ. 10. ἐπεδείκνυεν ὡς 
οὐδεὶς ἀντεξῇει. [Herod. 7. 172. διέδεξαν ὅτι 
οὔ σφι ἥνδανε τὰ οἱ ᾿Αλευάδαι ogee 

A (2) Xen. Mem. A. 1. 3. 1., An. 4. 8. 
26., Cyr. 4. 3. 3. 

B (1) Xen. Cyr. 8. 3.21. [Herod. 1. 31. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 4. 42. (8)]. 

B (2) Xen. An. 4. 6. 33, Andoc. de Pace. 
3. 30. Xen. An. 1. 3. 13., 1. 3. 16., and 
Oec. 9§ 9. The result in Attic is A (1) =4. 
A (2)=3. Β (1)=1. B(2)=5. 

Total A=7. B=6. 


λογίζεσθαι. 


Α (1) Dem. 380. 5. (quoted B. 6.). 
Andok. de Myst. ὃ 52. ἐλογιζόμην πρὸς 
éuavrov...0re of μὲν αὐτῶν ἤδη ἐτεθνήκεσαν.... οἱ 
δὲ φεύγοντες wxovto...Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 16. 
(quoted B. 2.). [Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 23. λογι- 
ζόμενος δὲ ὁ Παυσανίας καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι... ὡς 
Λύσανδρος τετελευτηκὼς εἴη, καὶ τὸ per’ αὐτοῦ 
στράτευμα... ἀποκεχωρήκοι, καὶ Κορίνθιοι μὲν 
...00k ἠκολούθουν αὐτοῖς, οἱ δὲ παρόντες οὐ 
προθύμως στρατεύοιντο, ἐλογίζοντο δὲ καὶ τὸ 
ἱππικὸν, ὡς τὸ μὲν ἀντίπαλον πολὺ, τὸ δὲ αὐτῶν 
ὀλίγον εἴη, τὸ δὲ μέγιστον, ὅτι οἱ νεκροὶ ὑπὸ τῷ 
τείχει ἔκειντο. 

A (2) Thue. 6. 31. 5. 

B (1) Dem. 1168. 27. Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 
23., 7. 4. 35., 7. 5. 1. 
B (2) None. The result in Attic A (1) 
=3. A(2)=1. B(1)=4. 

Total A=4. B=4. 


γιγνώσκειν. 

A (1) Lys. 5 (12). 73. 505. ἐγιγνώσκετε 
γὰρ ὅτι περὶ δουλείας...ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ 
ἐξεκλησιάζετε. Xen. An. 2. 2. 1ῦ εὐθὺς 
ἔγνωσαν πάντες ὅτι ἐγγύς που ἐστρατοπεδεύετο 
βασιλεύς. Cyr. 4. 2. 35. ἔγνω ὅτι τούτους 
εἰκὸς μάλιστα... κατειλῆφθαι ἂν ἦν. Cyr. 6. 1. 
2. γιγνώσκων, ὅτι Ταδάτας πάλαι ἀπωλώλει τῷ 
φόβῳ... εἶπεν. 

A (2). Lys 6 (13). 36. 249., Thue, 1. 134. 
1., Xen. Cyr. 5. 4. 5. 

B (1). Thue. 3. 113. 3., 7. 42. 5., 7. 83. 3., 
8. 102.1. Lys. 6 (13).17. 10. Xen. Hell. 
2. 4. 27., 3. 4. 23., 4. 7.2. Am. 2, 2, 21, 
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3.3.4, 3.4.19, 5.8.8, 7.5.11. 
1. 3, 6. 3. 5.,7. δ. 38, 7. 5. 52. [Herod. 
4. 136., 6. 69., 7. 194., 9.47. Xen. 7. 
5. 59. (δ). Oec. 7 $25. (8)]. Xen. Ages, 
1 


( 

2). Andok. de Myst. 134. 
7. 1. 38. The result in Attic is A (1)=4 

A (2)= 3. B(1)=18. B (2)=2. 

Total A=7. B= 20. 


ἀγνοεῖν. 

A (1). Dem. 1210. 12. ἔδωκά τι...οὐκ 
ἀγνοῶν τὴν παροῦσαν χρείαν, ὡς ἀναγκαία ἦν 
ἑκάστῳ: Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 55. ἡ δὲ βουλὴ 
ἡσυχίαν εἶχεν... οὐκ ἀγνοοῦντες ὅτι ἐγχειρίδια 
ἔχοντες παρῆσαν. 4. 5. 12. ὅτι μὲν πολλοὶ 
ἦσαν ἐν τῇ Κορίνθῳ... οὐδὲν ἠγνόουν. 

A (2). None. 

B (1). [Xen. Oec. 20 ὃ 3. (8)]. 

B (2). Xen. An. 4. 5. 7. (quoted ΒΞ (3)), 
The result in Attic is A (1)=3. B(2)= 

Total A=3. B=1. 


πυνθάνεσθαι. 

A (1). [Thue. 5. 55. 4. most unlikely]. 
Xen. An. 6. 3 (1). 23. ἐπυνθάνοῦτο ὅτι οἱ μὲν 
Θρᾷκες εὐθὺς ad’ ἑσπέρας ᾧχοντο ἀπιόντες. 
Hell. 3. 2. 11. πυθόμενος δὲ ὅτι πολὺς σῖτος ἐνῆν 
αὐτοῖς... ἐπολιόρκε. [Herod. 8. 50. ἐνέπρησε 
δὲ Θέσπιάν τε καὶ Πλάταιαν πυθόμενος Θηβαίων 
ὅτι οὐκ ἐμήδιζον]. 

A (2). Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 13. [Herod. 2 
121., 6. 70., 6. 97., 6. 118.]. 

B (1). Thue. 4. 3. 1., 4. 27. 1., 5. 42.3, 
5. 82. 3.,7. 1.1. Dem. 1172. 20. Lys. 3 
(9). 5. 25. Xen. Hell. 3.4.4. An. 7. 6. 2. 
[Thue. 2. 57. 1. (a). Herod. 1. 96., 1. 163, 
3. 140., 3. 154., 6. 41., 7. 196., 7. 226, 8. 
57., 8. 136.]. 

B (2). Thue. 4. 108, 2. [Xen. An. 6. 3. 
(1). 25. and An. 7. 1. 14. and Cyr, 1. 4. 7. 
are exceptional ; τί follows, and πυνθάνεσθαι 
Ξε ἐρωτᾶν. Xen. Cyr. 1.6. 14. πῇ (γ). Herod. 
2, 181., 3. 16., 8. 48. In 1. 35. and 4. 167. 
= ἐρωτῶν] result in Attic is 
A(1)=2. A (2)=1. B(1)=9. B (2)=1. 

Total B=10. 


ἐνθυμεῖσθαι. 


A (1) None. 

A (2) Thue. 6. 30. 3. Xen. Hell. 4. 2. 3. 

B (1) Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 13.,6.5.1. Lys. 5 
(12) 70. 480. [Dem. 979. 3. (8).] 


B (2) None. 
Total A=2. Β --ὅ. 


“νοεῖν. 

Α (1) Xen. An, 3. 1. 2. ἐν πολλῇ δὴ ἀπορίᾳ 
ἦσαν.. "ἐννοούμενοι μὲν ὅτι ἐπὶ ταῖς βασιλέως 
θύραις hoav...followed by ἔμελλεν and a plu- 
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perfect. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 9. κατανοῶν δὲ... ὡς 
εὖ μὲν αὐτῷ εἶχον τὰ σώματα of στρατιῶται... 
ἐπιστήμονες δὲ ἦσαν... ἑώρα πάντας εὖ παρεσ- 
κευασμένους. 4. 1. 8. ἔφθασεν ἔξω βελῶν τὴν 
τάξιν ποιήσας, πρὶν τοὺς πολεμίους κατανοῆσαί 
τε ὅτι ἀνεχωροῦμεν [Note change of person 
and cp. Dem. 970. 12. quoted ΟΣ (7)]. 5. 
2.18. ἐνενόησε δὲ αὐτῶν καὶ ὡς ἐπηρώτων ἀλλή- 
λους...καὶ ὡς ἔσκωπτον...ἅ τε ἔπαιζον, ὡς πολὺ 
μὲν ὕβρεως ἀπῆν. Symp. 2. 16. προσενόησα, 
ὅτι οὐδὲν ἀργὸν τοῦ σώματος ἐν τῇ ὀρχήσει ἦν. 

A (2) Lys. 8. (9). 7. 40. ἐννοεῖν. [Herod. 
1. 48. ἐπι-, 8. 101.] 

Β (1) Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 1., 4.2. 3., 6.1. 52., 
7. 5. 58., [Ken. Cyr. 8. 2. 24. xara- (8)]. 

B (2) None. The result in Attic is A 
(1)=5. A (2)=1. B (1)=4. 

Total A=6. B= 4. 


-μιμνήσκειν. 
) None. 
) Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 14. and 4. 8. 17. 
) [Xen. Oec. 16. § 7. (8)]. 
) None. 
Total A=2. B=0. 


-μανθάνειν. 

A (1) None. 

A (2) Xen. An. 2. 3. 11. κατα- Plato 
Prot. 315 E. (Herod. 1. 191., 1. 213., 6. 
100. 

Bi) Xen. An. 7. 2. 18. xara- Xen. Cyr. 
2, 1. 21. (8). De Rep. Lac. 5 ὃ 8 κατα- (δ). 
and ibid. 10 § 4. xara- (δ). Herod. 1. 79., 3. 
91, 3. 43., 3. 52., 3. 61., 3. 64, 8. 119., 4. 
201., 6. 2., 6. 69., 8. 93., 8. 107., 9. 77., 3. 
23. (a)]. 

B (2) [Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 1. (8), Cyr. 6. 1. 
31. (y), Ages. 11 § 4. (a), Herod. 1. 78.] 

Total A=2. B=1. 


ἐπίσταμαι. 
Α (1) [Herod. 3. 1., 3. 146., 7. 161., 8. 
141. 
A (2) [Herod. 9. 66. ] 
B(1) [Herod. 7. 18. Lys. v. (12). 9. 61. 


Ἂς (2) Thue. 7. 44. 8. [Xen. Occ. 15 § 2. 


Tota A=0. B=1. 


διδάσκειν, 
(1) None. 
(2) Xen. Cyr. 3. 3, 12. 
‘4 Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 31. [Xen. An. 3. 3. 


ts) [Xen. De Re Equest. 8 ὃ 13 (8)]. 
Total A=1. B=1. 


-σκοπεῖν. 


A (1) (Herod. 1. 80]. 
NO. CXXVI. VOL. XIV. 


4, 


A 
A 
B 
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A (2) Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 8. ém-. Ove. 9 § 11. 


t-. 
B (1) and (2) None. 
Total A =2. B=0. 


-paivey. 


2) Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 10. 
1) [H. 1. 210. mpo-, 5. 84. ἀπο]. B 
(2) None. 
Total A=1. B=0. 


φανερὸν ποιεῖν. 

A (1) Lys. 11 (22). 3. 24. πᾶσι φανερὸν 
ἐποίησα ὅτι οὐχ ὑπὲρ τούτων ἔλεγον, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
νόμοις.. ἐβοήθουν. 

Α (2) None. Β (1) and (2) None. 

Total A=1. B=0. 


σαφηνίζειν. 

A (1) Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 21. σαφηνίζειν 
ἐδόκει ὅτι εἰς μάχην παρεσκευάζετο. A (2) B 
(1) and (2) None. 

Total A=1. B=0. 


σημαίνειν. 


Α (1) None. A (2) Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 3. 
8" None. B (2) [Herod. 4. 79., 8. 
38. 


138 
Total Ὁ -- 1. B=0. 


μηνύειν. 
Α (1) None. A (2) Andok. de Myst. 15. 
Total A=1. B=0. 


ἀποβλέπειν. 
A (1) None. A (2) Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 3. 
B (1) and (2) None. 
Total A=1. B=0. 


ἀ φανίξζειν. 
A (1) Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 9. (quoted B. (3)). 
Total A=1,. B=O. 


ἄπειρος εἶναι. 


A (1). Thue. 6. 1. 1. (quoted Β (4) ). 
Total A=1. B=0. 


ἐπιτηρεῖν. 

Α (1) None. A (2) Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 16. 

[Instance with τί Demos. 484. 1. τί 
ἐψήφισται, τοῦτ᾽ ἐπετήρουν quoted G*, where 
ἐπετήρουν practically = ἠρώτων]. 

Β (1) and (2) None. 

Total A=1. B=0. 
AA 
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Thus we get this final result in Attic 
Prose 


Imperfects and Pluperfects. 


A=94. consisting of 49 cases after ὅτι 
ete., and 45 after Relatives. 


Optatives and Graphic. 
B=87. consisting of 66 cases after ὅτι 
etc., 21 after Relatives. 


Norr.—As I have ignored all Fut: 
Indicatives or Optatives, it would be fairer 
to omit the nine cases with ἔμελλε. This 
will change the figures to :— 

A=85. consisting of 45 cases after ὅτι 
etc., and 40. after Relatives. 
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B=87. consisting of 66 cases after ὅτι 
etc., and 21 after Relatives. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be as follows :—in any clause of Reported 
Statement, Dependent Question, etc. a 
Future Indicative or Future Optative may 
stand: but an Objective Imperfect or Plu- 
perfect occurs (1) regularly when the prin- 
cipal clause is (a) non-personal, or, what is 
equivalent to non-personal ; (6) negatived or 
quasi-negatived : (2) in about 50 per cent. 
cases after verbs of perceiving, knowing etc., 
and then (c) a plain relative is preferred, 
and (d) a direct interrogative is never used. 
H. Darntey Naytor. 


ORMOND COLLEGE. 
MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 


III. 992 sqq. 
Sed Tityos nobis hic est in amore iacentem 
quem uolucres lacerant atque exest anxius 
angor 
aut alia quauis scindunt cuppedine curae, 


I print the MS. text even in the last line, 
though Bruno’s emendation adopted by 
Brieger is very plausible. 

993 could hardly have been defended so 
long, but for the presence of a phantom inter- 
pretation by which the mind of the commen- 
tator has been unconsciously confused. 
Lucretius might have said: The man whom 
the birds devour is with us: he is the man 
‘quem exest anxius angor, &c.’ But he has 
not said this, for ‘uolucres lacerant’ belongs 
to the description of the unfortunate victim 
of whom Tityos is said to be the allegory ; 
nor would he have said it when he had just 
devoted eight lines to what the birds had 
been doing to Tityos. The addition ‘quem 
uolucres lacerant,’ correct though wholly 
superfluous as a description of the Giant, is 
absurd (as Brieger has seen) when trans- 
ferred to the lover whom the Giant typifies. 
A mere inspection of the context shows that 
Lucretius throughout keeps allegory and 
interpretation sharply distinct. In the myth 
of Tantalus there is an overhanging stone : 
in real life there is fear of heaven’s wrath 
and calamity. In that of Sisyphus there is 
a rolling stone: in real life a fruitless 
pursuit of office. In that of the Danaids a 
leaky jar: in real life unsatisfied desire. 
Giussani indeed finds the use of uolueres 
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‘only alittle bolder’ than the double sense of 
casum in the application of the myth of 
Tantalus and that of tacentem—‘ Acherunte 
iacentem ’(984), ‘in amore iacentem ’—but he 
forgets that these double meanings help the 
reader to understand the correspondence 
between the myth and the reality, performing 
in fact the same function as lacerant exest 
and scindunt, instead of mocking him by 
saying, ‘In reality the prey of the birds is 
the lover whom the birds prey on.’ Munro’s 
examples for the use of atqgue in the sense of 
td est do not of course touch this objection. 
Brieger would make wolucres an adjective, 
supposing a lacuna such as <curae 
summeque sequaces | et dolor usque recens>. 
The supplement is criticised by Giussani, 
and not without justice. The fact is, the 
expression is already as full as it need,I 
had almost said as it can be. It might be 
thought that iacentem is corrupt and should 
be replaced by a noun in agreement with 
uolueres. It is however difficult to think of an 
appropriate one, as curae is out of the ques- 
tion: and iacentem, though of course it 
might have come from 982, is in_ itself 
unobjectionable. Compare iacere in ἃ 
similar connexion Prop. 1. 6. 25, Tib. 
2. 5. 109. i 

It accordingly seems more likely that 
uolucres has intruded from the same line 
and has taken the place of a word which 
expressed some torment of love. Stimuli 
satisfies the conditions, and the piercing 
pricks of love were not likely to be omitted 
from a recital of its woes. 
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V. 1009 sqq. 
illi inprudentes ipsi sibi saepe uenenum 
uergebant : nunc dant sollertius ipsi. 


The MSS. have nudant: but that nunc 
dant is certain, there is general agreement. 
It however stops there. Lucretius’ theme is 
that in early times the loss of human life 
was not greater but rather less than now, 
as the increase of knowledge has been 
turned to ill account. The destruction of 
life was formerly accidental: now it is 
wilful and criminal. Deaths were caused 
once by taking poison accidentally: the 
mortality now is due to its being 
administered (dant). Of ipsi (nom.) Munro 
wrote that it was ‘quite meaningless’ and 
most scholars since have agreed with him. 
As Giussani however writes that it is ‘an 
intentional repetition of the poet, a 
repetition full of irony,’ it may be just as 
well to say that it is necessary to prove that 
in sentences of the type ‘quondam ipsi sibi 
uenenum uergebant, nunc aliis (Giussani’s 
text) dant’ a second ipsit is Latin before 
accusing it of irony. The _ simplest 
alteration is ipsis (Bergk, Polle, Purmann). 
But neither Marsis or Colchis nor patribus 
is satisfactory ; the first two because they 
make the allusion needlessly remote and 
artificial, the third because it leaves 
sollertius without its ablative. I should 
much prefer medicis, which agrees very well 
with dant, almost a technical term of 
physic, as we may see from turning the 
pages of Celsus. It seems better to place 
the word before nunc dant. Considerations 
of haplography have been no help in the 
present passage; and simple omissions of 
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words are found elsewhere in the text of 
Lucretius, as IV. 526, V. 736, 776, 
ΥΙ. 112. 


VI. 82 sqq. 


quamquam sunt a me multa profecta, 
multa tamen restant et sunt ornanda politis 
uersibus est ratio caeli <species>que 
tenenda, 
sunt tempestates et fulmina clara canenda 
qui faciant et qua de causa cumque ferantur. 


In line 83 I print Munro’s supplement as 
the best hitherto proposed: Brieger’s 
criticism upon it seems mistaken: on the 
other hand Brieger is right in objecting to 
tenenda. As I have said before, Lucretius 
is speaking throughout this passage of 
exposition only: ‘sunt ὦ me multa profecta, 
ornanda politis uersibus, canenda’: and 
tenenda = intellegenda introduces a reference 
to his own or his reader’s thoughts wholly 
out of place. I propose notanda with which 
the idea of wersibus is carried on. Lucretius 
uses the word rather frequently in the later 
part of his poem, eg. V. 1058 ‘pro uario 
sensu uaria res uoce notauit’ ; ib. 1090, 584, 
612. It is worth noting that ornata and 
notare occur in the same context at V. 695, 
‘omnia dispositis signis ornata notarunt.’ 
In the last line I print gui faciant for the 
MS. quid faciant (Bockemueller qui fiant), 
a change which was briefly defended in the 
Cambridge University Reporter of Dec. 15, 
1896, where I also made the following 
suggestions: II. 1169 ‘mores saeclumque 
fatigat,’ V. 387 exalto for ‘ ex alto.’ 

J. P. Posteare. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF MARTIAL. 


I. 


Ir was Schneidewin who first divided the 
extant MSS. of Martial into three families, 
(A) the family of Excerpt MSS. (H καὶ 1), 
(B) the family of MSS. derived from the 
recension of Torquatus Gennadius (P Q), 
(C) the ‘ Vulgate’ family, to which most of 
our MSS. belong (HXABVCG, etc.); and 
Friedlaender has shown that these three 
families represent in the main three distinct 
recensions or editions of the text of Martial, 
possibly in some cases the earlier and later 
forms in which the poet himself published 


his epigrams. The first requisite therefore 
for an apparatus criticus of Martial is the 
presentation of the readings of each of these 
three rival versions, wherever they differ 
from each other. 

But the student will look in vain to 
Schneidewin’s edition for this information. 
Schneidewin did not know that 7' was a 
copy of H and consequently undeserving of 
notice where H was available ; he omits all 
mention of 2, save in the Appendix at the 
end of his second volume. In respect of the 
second family of MSS. he was even worse 
provided. He wrongly identified the lost 
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‘ Palatinus’ (Pal.) of Gruter with P, and he 
had no collation of P for Books I-IV. This, 
too, is relegated to the Appendix. Of @Q he 
knew only isolated readings. The true 
character of /, whose text combines read- 
ings of the second and third families, he had 
not detected. Of the third family the 
oldest and best MS. is #; but of # there 
is scarcely a mention in Schneidewin’s 
critical apparatus, though we have copious 
information about the thousand and one 
corruptions and alterations of the text of 
this family which appear in Renaissance 
copies. 

Friedlaender, in accordance with the plan 
of his edition, has supplied an apparatus 
criticus only for a select number of passages ; 
and Gilbert’s small Teubner edition is no 
more generous. It may therefore be of 
service to students of Martial if I put 
together some readings of important MSS. 
which will help to determine the version 
exhibited in this or that recension of the 
text. For the sake of saving space, I give 
only the necessary supplements or corrections 
of Schneidewin’s and Friedlaender’s ap- 
paratus, and instead of saying in so many 
words ‘ This reading enables us to determine 
that so-and-so was the text of this or that 
recension,’ I leave the student to make the 
inference for himself. 

A word of explanation is necessary in 
regard to the two extant MSS. of the 
second family, the family exhibiting the 
recension made by Torquatus Gennadius 
6. 400 a.p. Both belong to the fifteenth 
century :— 

P, in the Vatican Library, 

Q, in the British Museum. 

P is the more trustworthy of the two ; 
for Q often exhibits the reading of P ina 
‘doctored’ form (e.g. I. xx. 3). In quoting 
the readings of Q, I ignore all corrections 
made in light grey ink (Q*), as well as the 
occasional variants supplied by the writer 
of the marginal commentary (Ὁ). The 
light-ink corrections have not been taken 
from the original of Q, and the mere 
mention of them (e.g. captas I. iii. 7) would 
be misleading, for it would suggest this as 
their source. The Q*-variants have, of 
course, still less claim to mention ; and I 
pass over in silence the fact of epigrams 
omitted by the scribe (Q) being added by a 
later hand (from a different original) in the 
margin. I notice only the corrections made 
by the scribe himself, and a few that cannot 
be definitely referred to ΟΣ or Q°, and 
therefore may conceivably have come from 
the original of Q. Since both P and Q are 
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fifteenth century MSS., the suspicion that 
they may contain some mere ‘ Renaissance 
readings’ is natural. I do not think 
however that it can be justified. The 
comparison of their variants seems always 
to take us to the version presented by 
their common original, a version of the 
Gennadian text which has perhaps been 
corrupted by clerical error, but which 
bears no trace of a Renaissance editor. 
Thus in II. xi. 9, where the true reading 
is decoxit, a comparison of P's detorsit 
with Q’s detexit leads us to detoxit as 
the reading of their common original, a mis- 
writing of decowit, with the familiar substi- 
tution of ¢ for c.! 

Where the PQ-reading appears in other 
fifteenth century MSS. and in early printed 
editions, the explanation, I fancy, is that a 
text or texts of the Gennadian recension 
had found its way into the hands of the 
scholars who prepared these MSS. or 
editions (eg. rides III. xiv. 1). @ lays 
itself more open than P to suspicion, for it 
contains, in addition to the fourteen books 
of Epigrams, the ‘Liber Spectaculorum,’ a 
work omitted in the Gennadian text (as is 
shewn by the combined testimony of Pal. 
and P), and taken by the scribe of Q from 
some ‘Itala recensio.’ But in respect to 
the text of the fourteen books, Q is perhaps 
as free of Renaissance editors as P, except 
that I xli. vv. 4-20, omitted in Pal. and P, 
seem to have been taken from some 
inferior MS. (probably also I. xlii.). 

I. Epist. 7 locorum Q, 11 latina eloqui Q; 
i-ii. om. Q; iii. 2 nocent Q ; v. 1 naumachias 
Q; viii. 2 salvus Q, 5 facili virum FZ; x. 4 
appetitur Q; xii. 10 parta Q/; xiii. 4 tu 
quod Q; xiv. 2 hos Q; xv. 1 sodalis ZX; 
xvi. 2 sit H; xx. 3 tanto ventrique guleque 
(om. tibi) Q; xxi. 5 igne 7 decepta 
xxvii. 2 Qui nune est HX, paratos Q 3.7 
procelle Q (et in lemm. AD PROCELLUM Q; 
AD PRocILLUM FZ), 4 foedam (fae.?) Ὁ ; xxix. 
4 haec Q; xxxiv. 5 testes Q; xxxv. 1 ne ἢ, 
2 Ne quos Z; xxxvi. 5 siqui Q; xxxix. 3 
madius #; xli 18 nasu £; xliii.—xlvi. om. 
Q; xlviii. 6 caveae QF; xlix. 5 catum ἢ, 
11 breve QF, 21 repetens Q, 28 cinctus QF, 
41 vitae Q, 42 Quem (e ex corr.) Q; li. 3 
terris QF; lii. 2 si tamen dicere Q; liii. 4 
interposito—uncto Q ; liv. 2 hic tibi 2; lv. 
3 peccet Q, 6 avem Z, 11 vilia Q, 14 urbanus 
ΑΕ; lviii. 3 dolet hoc mea mentula mecum 
Q; lix. 1 balana QF, 3 luci Z; lx. 5 dom. 
nem. Q; Ixi. 1 mamat Q ut vid., 3 aponl 
F: apponi Q; lxii. 6 veniet #; 3 dum 

1 The Renaissance MSS. have decoxit, exhibiting, 
as usual, the reading of the third family of MSS. 
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Q; xv. 1 ficus Q, 4 ficus Q; lxvi. 4 numis 
(mm 1) sophos Q, 5 querere Q, 7 partae Z, 10 
punicata Q ; Ixvii. 2 es H: est Q;  Ixix. 
om. Q, 1 maxima F; Ixx. 10 chorybate 
tholus #, 15 amat Q, 17 Si #; Ixxi. 2 
lycis F, licis Q, 3 effuso QF; lxxvi. 9 
deorum 10 semper inane Q, 13 6, et 
p. Q; lxxviii. 7 Sancta romanam Q, Sancta 
romana F,8 rogo Q, vita #; Ilxxxiii. 1 
manneia E (in lemm. DE MANNEIA LA); 
Ixxxvi. 7 iliacam Q: miliacam 8, 12 ut 


ing. QF; lxxxviii. 3 Spice Q, marmore 
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saxa Q, 9 pervenerit QF’; xc. 3 Omnis et 
QF; xciii. 1 amicus Q, 6 raros Q; xcvi. 1 
Si non est mol. tu (ué vid.) quod Ὁ, 2 
mamaterno @Q; ciii. 3-12 om. Q; civ. 8 
in sontes QF, 11 Qui Z, 20 venerit Ὁ ; evi. 
3 Dilutibilis ZA; cviii. 9 te serius /’: vel 
serius Ὁ ; cix. 8 nisa ut vid. 6; cxi. 
3 quid Q ; cxiii. 1 quond. pu. Q, 5 lopilio Q: 
exiv. 5 Et stigias sed dum fueras Ὁ ; cxv. 1 
invidere Q, 2 Toto ᾧ ; cxvi. 1 cinerem Q, 15 
a. nido nomen QF’; exviii. 2 deciliane QF. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


ROMAN INDIFFERENCE TO PROVINCIAL AFFAIRS. 


ΙΝ our present-day discussions of colonial 
affairs, one frequently hears the statement 
made by keen observers that the most 
serious obstacle which the development of a 
just and intelligent colonial system finds in 
its way is the absolute lack of real interest 
in their own colonies shown by the vast 
majority of citizens of the home country. 
There seems to me to be a great deal of truth 
in this view of the case, but it is quite out- 
side my purpose to discuss it here. It 
occurred to me, however, that it might be 
worth finding out how much interest the 
Romans under the Republic felt in the news 
which came to them from day to day from 
their provinces. The Gallic campaigns of 
Caesar and the contemporaneous letters of 
Cicero seemed tv offer a fairly satisfactory 
basis for an investigation of the point in 
question, and, although the result is largely 
negative, it may not be of less value on that 
account, Caesar’s stay in Gaul extended 
from March, 58 to January, 49 B.c., and 
about 250 of Cicero’s letters written during 
this period are extant. Within these nine 
years occurred the campaigns against the 
Helvetii, against Ariovistus, the Belgae, the 
Veneti, the expeditions to Britain, and the 
uprising under Vercingetorix. On a priori 
grounds one would feel sure that the pic- 
turesqueness of the movement of 350,000 
Helvetii in search of a new country, the 
novelty of the island campaign against the 
Veneti, and the audacious invasion of the 
Ultima Thule of the world would appeal 
strongly to the Roman imagination. At all 
events, one would expect that the opening 
up of Germany by the defeat of Ariovistus, 
and the dramatic death struggle of the Gauls 
under Vercingetorix, would open the eyes 
of the Romans to the tremendous significance 
of the movement in the north, and that 


these events with their future meaning for 
western Europe and for Rome itself would 
occupy a large place in the thoughts of 
serious minded men. But, if we can base an 
opinion on the Correspondence of Cicero 
during this period, this was not the case, if 
we except some show of interest in the 
effect which events in the north might have 
on the political fortunes of Caesar and the 
democratic party. Doubtless, the stories of 
valiant deeds and perilous adventures (fam. 
8. 1. 4) served to while away the time 
of the ‘subrostrani’ of the forum, and 
to make a dinner party successful on the 
Palatine, but the whole matter was not of 
significance enough to find an important 
place in the letters of Cicero, which are so 
full of references to great and small ques- 
tions of domestic politics. 

If we except references to the political 
question involved in Caesar’s retention of 
his proconsular office, of the 250 letters 
mentioned, less than a dozen contain any 
real mention of matters in Gaul, Germany, 
or Britain. These are, in their chrono- 
logical order: fam. 7. 7.1; Att. 4. 17.6; 
Q. fr. 2. 15.4-5; 3.1.10; Att. 4. 18.5; 
fam, 7.10; 7.13. 1-2; Att. 5.2.3; Caelius 
fam. 8. 1.2 and 4: Att. 5.11.2. A glance 
at these passages shows one that the interest 
in almost every case is a purely personal 
one, conditioned on the fact that Cicero’s 
brother Quintus and his protégé Trebatius 
were serving under Caesar. So, for instance, 
the failure to find gold and silver in Britain 
(fam. 7. 7. 1; Att. 4. 17. 6) is a matter 
of interest simply because it will lessen 
his friend’s chance to get rich. 

It may be urged that Cicero does not 
fairly represent his contemporaries in the 
matter under consideration. That may be 
the case. It is true that he twice declined 
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a provincial government, and that he wrote 
(fam. 2. 12. 2) to his friend Caelius from 
Cilicia, omnis peregrinatio...obscura et sor- 
dida est, but, since he was a man of wide in- 
terests, and of great political foresight, and 
showed a stricter sense of justice toward 
provincials themselves in his own govern- 
ment of a province, than Roman governors 
ordinarily showed, he would certainly seem 
to represent his countrymen fairly in this 
matter. The indifference which Cicero 
shows towards provincial affairs is quite in 
harmony with the attitude of those who 
secured provincial legislation before his day. 
Of the two men in previous generations who 
did most to improve the condition of the 
provinces, C. Gracchus and Sulla, Gracchus 
was inspired solely by a partisan motive, 


while Sulla’s primary purpose was to 
increase the receipts from taxes and systema- 
tise their payment. To the cultivated Roman 
of the day Gaul, Germany, Asia, or Africa 
had no importance in and for themselves, 
They gained their significance only through 
the influence they might exert on the fortunes 
of political parties or individuals, or through 
their value in filling the purse of the state 
or the governor. As for the attitude of the 
average citizen toward the provinces, his 
primary motive was a desire for trade, over- 
powered now and then by a thirst for 
revenge, when Roman arms had _ been 
defeated or Roman dignity . 


University of Chicago. 


ON CICERO, CATO MAJOR, § 28. 


Mr. CHartes Kwnapp’s contribution, in 
the May issue of the Classical Review, on 
this passage was as welcome as it was 
unexpected. While fully alive to the 
qualifying force of the omnino clause, I 
must admit that the restricted and literal 
application of languescat had escaped me. 
Mr. Knapp has successfully shewn that 
languescat, as used in this passage, is 
compatible with the retention of splen- 
descit. There remains, however, a second 
difficulty—one which presented itself 
on my first examination of the passage 
but which, unfortunately, I omitted to 
specify in my query. Is the retention of 
splendescit compatible with actual fact? As 
the text stands, Cato maintains that the 
characteristic (illud) full clear ring or 
resonance of tone actually (etiam) acquires 
increased brilliancy in old age. This is not 
true in regard to ‘old age’ as we under- 
stand the term. It was not so in the case, 
for instance, of Mr. Bright or of Mr. 
Gladstone. Isit perhaps true in the Roman 
conception of the term? According to 
Varro (apud Censorinum) ‘senex’ was applied 
to those between the ages of 40 and 60. 
But that a man of, say, 45 was ‘senex’ only 
in name and not in nature, as the Romans 
themselves understood it, is I think per- 
fectly clear. When Horace (Sat. 2, 1. vv. 
33, 34) speaks of Lucilius as ‘senis’ it has 


been understood that the use of the word 
was in this case complimentary (Gesner’s 
edition (1826) on this passage: ‘ Lucilius 
saeculo senex erat, non aetate : neque enim 
supergressus est quadragesimum sextum 
aetatis annum.’) Livy, 29, 3 says of 
Hannibal, then under 50, ‘ et fama senescere 
et viribus.’ According to the philosophers, 
35 or 40-50 constituted the aetas wirilis; 
50-65, senectus prima: and, 65—death, 
senectus ultima. Then again, the _paren- 
thetical clause gued equidem ... . annos, 
in which Cato refers to his own age (84) at 
the time of the supposed dialogue, is directly 
confirmative of the omnino clause and would 
therefore seem opposed to any exception in 
favour of a young old age. The whole 
tenor of the dialogue and the express 
purpose with which it was written (§ 2) lead 
us to conclude that senectus embraces a 
period commencing not earlier than the 
60th year of a man’s life. In view of 
this conception of ‘old age’ 1 still 
find, even after Mr. Knapp’s careful 
commentary, that the passage is unsatisfac- 
tory owing to the retention of the one word 
splendescit. 

Cicero, Cato Maior, § 1. What authority, 
if any, is there for the general explanation 
of ‘ille vir’ as a reference to the poet 
Ennius 

Paut Ὁ. 
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ON A PONTE, JUV. IV. 117. 


In the discussion regarding ‘The “ Bridge” 
at Aricia’ in the Classical Review for Feb. 
1900, the construction of a ponte, while it 
has no particular bearing on the point at 
issue, is one of considerable interest. Mr. 
Owen seems to be in error in saying that 
‘the analogies produced by Mayor, a manu, 
a theatro, etc. are misleading, for these 
phrases all denote an office or dignity.’ 
This may be true of a manu, which Mayor 
does not appear to cite, but it certainly is 
not true of a theatro, nor of a goodly 
number of other expressions of the same 
sort. Thus we read C.J.L. vi. 9868 
‘sagarius a theatro Marcelli; id. 5845 
‘Anicetus a Iano medio’; id. 9180 ‘ar- 
gentarius a foro Esquil(ino); id. 9189 
‘coactor a portu vinario.’ In all of these 
passages, and in numerous others, a with 
the abl. refers to the stand or business 
location of the persons mentioned. 

This use of ab with substantives arises 
from the ellipsis of a verb, and the relation 
of the phrase with ad to the word which it 
limits is often equivalent to that of a 
genitive or of an adjective. It belongs to 
all periods. Thus we read in Plaut. Bacch. 
196 ‘ab illo nuntius,’ 1.6. nuntius ab illo 
missus, or nuntius illius ; Mil. 160 ‘ quemque 
a milite videritis hominem’; Liv. i. 50 
‘Turnus ab Aricia,’ ze. Turnus Aricinus ; 
Varr. R. R. 2. 2. 1 pastores a Pergamide, 
etc., etc. Sometimes the relation of the 
phrase with ab is that of a partitive 
genitive : 6... Manil. 1. 589 ‘superest unus 
ab his’; Cypr. Zest. 2. 1 ‘maledictus ab 
omni pecore,’ where the Vulgate (Genesis 
3. 14) has inter omnia animantia. The 
construction appears to occur in Caes. 2. 25 
‘seuto ab novissimis uni militi detracto,’ 
where it seems difficult to separate ab 
novissimis from uni. 

The officia servorum and titles of honour, 
with the exception of Pollucem servum a 
pedibus meum Romam misi, Cic. ad Att. 8. 
5. 1, do not appear before Seneca, Apoc. 15. 
8. See Archiv f. lat. Lex. wu. Gramm. x. 


pp. 496 f., where I have given a list of all 
the cases occurring in the literature. Add 
Ambr. de Joseph 35 Aman quoque a cubiculo 
regis et ipse praepositus, and ef. C.I.L. vi. 
8734-35 ‘praepositus ab auro gemmato,’ 
and Suet. 7%). 42 ‘novum officium instituit 
a voluptatibus, praeposito equite R.’ 

There seems to be no syntactical objection 
to taking a ponte in the sense of ‘hailing 
from a (the) bridge,’ or ‘of the bridge.’ 
See the examples quoted in Archiv x. 498 f., 
which are only selected instances of a con- 
struction of considerable frequency. That 
Juvenal uses ‘de ponte’ in that sense in 
xiv. 134 is of little importance, unless we 
are to assume that a writer always expressed 
the same idea in exactly the same language. 
In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare with the passage from Ambr., which is 
cited above, ‘ Doec praepositus erat...regis 
animalium,’ in the same chapter of the same 
work. 

Mr. Haverfield rightly distinguishes the 
two forms of expression, and makes the 
interesting suggestion that a ponte may be 
taken in the same sense as (servus) a 
rationibus, a libellis, ete. I cannot make 
this seem a natural interpretation, in spite 
of the very great variety of such formulas 
which occur in the literature and in in- 
scriptions ; see Archiv x. 481 ff. If we do 
take it in that sense, the expression becomes 
one of peculiar interest, for it seems to be 
the only instance of such a formula in 
poetry, and the only case in which such an 
expression is used in jest, or in any but the 
most literal and prosaic way. To my mind 
both the sense of the passage and the word 
order demand that a ponte be taken with 
satelles, either in the sense of ‘ (hailing) 
from a bridge,’ or ‘from the bridge,’ using 
‘the’ in a general sense; or possibly as a 
satirical title of honour. If the latter in- 
terpretation is preferred, we have another 
and a most striking example of Juvenal’s 
peculiar and daring humor. 

Joun C. Roxre. 


ON THE INTERWEAVING OF WORDS WITH PAIRS OF PARALLEL PHRASES, 


Tuere are few stumbling blocks which 
cost the English schoolboy more bruises 
in his pursuit of knowledge, than the 
artistic ela borations of the order of words 


possible to writers in an inflected lan- 
guage, but almost foreign to our own 
idiom. One of the commonest of these I 
have found so fruitful of mistakes as to 
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have earned something like a right to 
a name of its own, and as farasI know, 
the motive for the departure from the 
natural, logical order, has not yet been 
pointed out, though many, if not all of the 
passages I have noted have attracted the 
attention of commentators. 

This particular derangement arises when 
any one part of a sentence happens to con- 
sist of two words or phrases connected by 
a coordinating conjunction, or, what is the 
same thing, by the repetition of an 
emphatic word at the beginning of each. 
Now this amplification of one part of the 
sentence, be it Subject, Object, Verb or 
Adverb, tends to destroy the proper rhythm ; 
this element of the statement acquires dis- 
proportionate weight in sound: the weight 
of emphasis runs, so to speak, into one 
corner. To redress this, the other parts of 
the sentence are artificially dis- 
tributed between the members of the 
coordinate phrase, so that, to speak 
algebraically, if « and y are the halves of 
the phrase and the rest of the sentence be 
represented by c+d, we have «+y.c+d 
written «wc+yd. This may perhaps be 
called ‘Interweaving,’ an ‘in and out’ 
arrangement. Most of the examples I have 
noted are so transparent that in themselves 
they are hardly worth the attention of the 
readers of this Review, but one or two of 
them have caused real distress of mind even 
to distinguished editors. As might be 
expected, the use is commonest in Oratory 
and Poetry, where the requirements of 
rhythm are more severe. 

Itis at least ten years since I began to 
note examples, and I have not thought it 
worth while to collect all those I have 
noted. But it has become clear to me 
recently that the point may often havea 
bearing on textual questions (see the 
passages from Livy below), and it therefore 
seems desirable, slight as the matter is, to 
call attention to the principle of rhythm 
involved in it. 

In the examples which follow, the parts 
of the phrase which is split up to secure the 
balance of sound are printed in italics, 


From VERGIL. 
Aen. ii. 69 : 
‘heu, quae nunc tellus, inquit, quae me 
aequora possunt 
accipere 
Aen. vii. 419 : 
fit Calybe Junonis anus templique sacerdos 
Aen. viii. 52: 
qui regem Euandrum comites, qui signa 
secutt... 
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Aen. viii. 289 : 
monstra manu geminosque premens eliserit 
anguis... 
Aen. viii. 294 : 
...tu nubigenas, inuicte, bimem- 
bris, 
Hylaeumque Pholumque, manu, tu Cresia 
mactas 
prodigia. 
Aen. ix. 9: 
sceptra Palatini sedemque petit Zuandri. 
Aen. ix. 12: 
nunc tempus equos, nunc poscere currus. 
Aen. x. 392: 
(proles) indiscreta suis gratusque parentibus 
error. 
Aen. xi. 567: 
non tectis ullae, non moenibus urbeg 
accepere, 
From Horace. 
Odes 2. 8. 3: 
dente si nigro fieres uel uno 
turpior ungui. 
Odes 2. 15. 19: 
oppida publico 
sumptu zubentes et deorum 
templa nouo decorare saxo. 


Here it seems further probable that 
publico sumptu and nouo saxo are also 
rhythmically distributed and that both 
belong equally to both oppida and templa. 

Odes 3. 4. 19: 

ut premerer sacra 
lauroque collataque myrto. 


From Ovip. 


Heroid, 12. 26: 
hoc illic Medea fui noua nupta quod hic est. 
quam pater est illi tam mihi dives erat. 
A characteristically violent use of the 
device by a chartered libertine in Grammar. 


From Cicero. 

De Fin. iii. § 15 ad fin. : 

Quamquam haec quidem praeposita recte 
et reiecta dicere licebit. 
De Fin. iii. § 26: 

Congruenter naturae conuenienterque ui- 
were. 
Pro Rosc. Amerino § 30: 

Testes in hunc et accusatores huiusce 
pecunia comparant. 
Ad Fam. v. 8. 5: 

ut intelligeres nihil neque te scripsisse 
neque quemquam tuorum /rustra ad me 
detulisse, 
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From Livy. 
ii, 15, 3: 

The bulk of MSS. give hostibus potius 
quam portas regibus patefacere, which I am 
inclined to think a curruption, due to the 
attraction of guam to potius for the reading 
of a corrector of the Parisiensis potius portas 
quam regibus patefacere, where portas and 
patefacere give a balance of sound. 

ii. 41. 6: 

quid ita enim adsumi socios et nomen 
Latinum, quid attinuisse Hernicis, paulo ante 
hostibus, capti agri partem tertiam reddi, 
nisi ut eae gentes pro Coriolano duce Cassium 
habeant? Here eae gentes shows, despite 
the editors, that the clauses must not be 
separated, i.e. that adswmt is governed by 
attinuisse as much as is reddi. 

ii. 55. 8: 

nihil cuiquam sanctum, non publici fore, 
non priuati 
vi, 42. 10: 

prope secessionem plebis res terribilesque 
alias minas ciuilium certaminum wenit. 
xxi. 36.7: 

seu manibus in adsurgendo seu genu se 
adiuuissent. 
xxi. 49. 11: 

demendis armamentis 60 tempore ap- 
tandaque ad pugnam classe absumpto. 


I may add one or two Greek examples. 


From ARISTOPHANES. 


Acharn. 717: 

κἀξελαύνεινν χρὴ TO λοιπόν, κἂν φύγῃ 
τις ζημιοῦν, 
τὸν γέροντα τῷ γέροντι, τὸν νέον δὲ τῷ νέῳ, 

i.e. in prose order: τὸ λοιπὸν, ἂν φύγῃ τις 
(‘is prosecuted’), χρὴ καὶ ἐξελαύνειν καὶ 
ζημιοῦν τὸν γ. τῷ γ.» τὸν ν. δὲ τῷ v. This 
removes all the difficulties due to the old 
connexion of ἂν φύγῃ only with ζημιοῦν. 


From THUCYDIDEs. 
iii. 10: 
τοὺς λόγους ποιησόμεθα, εἰδότες οὔτε φιλίαν 
ἰδιώτας βέβαιον γιγνομένην οὔτε 
κοινωνίαν πόλεσιν ἐς οὐδέν, εἰ μὴ μετὰ... 


iii. 12: 

re πλέον ἢ κατεχόμενοι 
ξύμμαχοι ἦμεν. 

iv. 17 ad fin. 

ὁ τῇ τε ὑμετέρᾳ πόλει δ᾽ ἐμπειρίαν 
καὶ ἡμῖν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἐκ τοῦ εἰκότος προσ- 
ein. 


Every reader of Thucydides will recognise 
that examples from the Speeches in his 
History could be multiplied with great 


ease. 
R. 8. Conway. 
CarpiFF, July 1900. 


P.S.—Besides the fairly simple type of 
examples just considered, I have noted one 
or two others which involve an additional 
Gifficulty, and are likely to give rise to some 
difference of opinion. The same principle 
seems to me to underlie them, but they are 
certainly on a different level, and until their 
number is increased, it is best to separate 
them from the examples where there seems 
no room for doubt. 

The peculiarity of these passages seems to 
be that the writer takes advantage of the 
Interweaving to make an et or -que do 
double duty, standing as the solitary 
link between the halves of each of two pairs 
of words. I have only three passages to 
cite, and I feel a doubt as to the third. 


Luer. 5. 375. 

Sed patet IMMANI et UASTO respectat hiatu 
must, I think, stand for 
Sed patet et respectat immani et uasto hiatu. 


Verg. Aen. 8. 694. 
Stuppea flamma MANU TELISQUE wolatile 
JSerrum 
Spargitur. 

This passage has given much trouble ; see 
Henry, Aeneidea, ad loc. Burning tow is so 
light and so inflammable that it cannot be 
thrown any distance at all ‘by hand.’ The 

uired sense, namely that burning tow is 
tied to the darts and that this compound 
missile is then hurled at the enemy ‘by hand’ 
(i.e. with all the force that a hand can give 
it), seems to me to be extracted most easily 
by reading the line as a rather bold syn- 
copation of 
Stuppea flamma ferrumque uolatile manu 

telisque spargitur, 

the pairs of phrases being ‘interwoven’ as 
closely as the darts and the tow, and sug- 
gesting in what, I think, is a not un-Vergilian 
manner, the confused intermingling (to the 
eye of an onlooker) of the gleaming points 
of spears and darts with the surging yellow 
flames of tow. 

Propert. 3. 4. 17. 
Zela FUGACIS EQUI et BRACATI MILITIS arcus 
is taken by Rothstein as standing for tela δὲ 
ercus fugacis equi et bracati militis, and if 
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this is right it is parallel to the two lines 
just quoted. But the friend to whose kind- 
ness I owe this example, urges that arcus is 
in Apposition to tela, comparing Ovid’s line 
altera tela arcus, altera tela faces. This 
seems to my ear to involve a rather harsh 


and prosaic pause after militis, followed by 
a word conveying a bald (and surely super- 
fluous) explanation of the rest of the line. 
But more things are possible in Propertius 
than in Vergil, and I am not at all inclined 
to dogmatise about the passage. 


REVIEWS. 
LEAF’S ILIAD (ED. IL). 


The Iliad. Edited with Apparatus Criticus, 
Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices by 
Watter Lear, Litt.D. Vol. I. Books 
I.-XITI. Second Edition, 1900. 18s. 


‘Tue writer of this book is more than justified 
in saying that ‘it has grown into almost a 
new work.’ It is, as it stands, the most 
helpful and complete handbook to the first 
twelve books of the J/iad that exists, and 
no one however abreast of Homeric criticism 
ean but read its vigorous and original 
annotations with profit. The quality which 
strikes one as most characteristic of the 
book is the generosity with which Dr. Leaf 
tells us all he knows, and the versatility 
which leads him to take an equal interest in 
text, metre, language, archaeology, and 
history. A reviewer can hardly be expected 
to be so all-round: but I may note as 
typical of the book that four appendices are 
peculiar to this second edition, of which one 
deals with the pronouns ds, éds, another with 
the epic lengthening of short vowels, a third 
with armour, while the fourth provides the 
Homeric house with a new ground-plan. 
The most striking point, however, in 
which this edition differs from the former is 
in the matter of text and textual criticism. 
It is the first English edition since Joshua 
Barnes which offers an original and adequate 
apparatus criticus, and an apparatus 
which as the editor most truly states is 
more valuable and authentic than that of 
La Roche. Two sources contribute to it. 
Dr. Leaf has been the first to display the 
new papyri in an apparatus: he is to be 
congratulated on having tapped these fresh 
springs. La Roche exhibited readings of the 
Ambrosian fragments,the Cureton palimpsest, 
the Bankes and the Harris books: Dr. Leaf 
presents eighteen papyri or uncials. The 
. papyrus of E in the Oxyrynchus Papyri II 
is given on a fly-leaf, and Mr. Goodspeed’s 
fragment of @ is crowded out. However, 


no edition is likely to be final in this respect 
for years to come, if the semi-official account 
be true of the vast store of Homeric material 
housed not far from where these lines are 
written. Dr. Leaf’s second addition of 
MSS. is more original, the product of his 
own energy. It is well-known that he laid 
down a canon of discrimination between 
MSS. and published some brief results of its 
application, in two papers in the Journal of 
Philology, xviii. p. 181, xx. p. 237, which 
have been called ‘epochemachend’ by such 
an even-minded critic as Dr. Paul Cauer. 
In this book he has advanced along these 
lines, and collated four new MSS. entirely, 
Harley 1771, Paris grec 2766, 2767, and 
1805, and 15 other London and Paris codices 
on a large scheme of typical passages, viz., 
Harley 5693, 5600, 5672, 5601, King’s 16, 
Paris grec 2681, supplément grec 497, grec 
2894, 2680, 2682, 2683, 2684, 2685, 2768, 


2697 ; he has also recollated the Townley 


MS. and included the older material com- 
piled by La Roche, and Professor Nicole’s 
readings of his thirteenth century Geneva 
ΜΗ. I am not aware of any published 
material which has escaped him, unless it 
be the scholia of the MS. in the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, which offer 
some remarkable lemmata (Sittl, Sitzwngsb. 
d. Akad. zu Miinchen, 1888, p. 255), the vase 
(J.H.S. 1898 p. 286) which by its reading 
AIASIAIAAE|% so singularly rehabilitates 
Zenodotus, the two lines added after A 69 
according to Porphyrius ap. Eust. 51. 8, the 
quotation of A 265 by Dio of Prusa lvii. 1 
(a little earlier than Pausanias), and the 
parody of B 558 (the famous addition about 
Salamis) by Matro 79. 

The total of this material is a remarkable 
collection, and deserves detailed study. The 
prominent novelties are the new Aristarchean 
family, brought into notice by Dr. Leaf, and 
secondly, a number of sporadic variants in 
different MSS. which attest readings hither- 
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to resting only upon the scholiasts or 
Eustathius. Many, though not all of these 
γράφεται are now confirmed. Many infer- 
ences also as to the opposites of attested 
readings are substantiated. Dr. Leaf apolo- 
gises for the brevity of his apparatus: I am 
inclined to pass the criticism that it is, for 
a professedly summary collection, unduly 
large. I notice too many unmeaning scribes’ 
errors, and also, as was to be expected, 
several mistakes in the reports of B, C, D, 
and the other MSS. which are taken over 
from La Roche or earlier. 

Dr. Leaf prefixes an interesting account 
of the origin of the poem and the history of 
the text. He states at the outset that his 
theory is provisional, a working hypothesis 
only, and it is impossible to read his preface 
without finding many points which invite 
discussion. Itis hardly necessary, however, 
to raise general topics in a review, the more 
so as Dr. Leaf has left his account of the 
value of the scholia and the MSS.—subjects 
which involve many crucial questions—till 
the second volume. He assumes the Pisis- 
tratean recension and the μεταχαρακτηρισμός 
and intends to represent in his text the 
ancient vulgate when it had passed into 
the new alphabet. With this definition of 
the aim of a practical editor, I find myself 
in agreement ; whether the editor has carried 
out his purpose I am less sure. I am not 
sure if he has not introduced too many gram- 
marians’ readings into the common text, and 
why he has accepted some linguistic alter- 
ations without MS. evidence and not others. 
However, consistency is not a quality on 
which an advertised editor of Homer would 
wish to dwell, and I recognise with satis- 
faction the independence of Dr. Leaf in 
these matters, in face of Aristarchus on 
the one hand, and modern linguistic dogma 
on the other. 

One or two expressions puzzle me. I do 
not understand the remark (p. xxiv.), ‘it 
may be said here that readings of Aristar- 
chos are taken as equal to those of the best 
MSS. ; readings of Zenodotos are treated as 
of the second rank.’ We may believe—I 
do so myself—that Aristarchus adhered to 
MSS., though the opinion involves an act of 
faith, but I do not know that his MSS. were 
‘good,’ and if they were, I am sure Zeno- 
dotus’ were ‘good’ in exactly the same 
sense. So far as we can see, both critics 
were eclectic: they diversified the κοινή 
with lections which struck their fancy from 
any quarter where they could find them ; 
but of Aristarchus’ trowvailles, which is in 
point of ‘ goodness’ equal to das or ἰλιάδης or 


oy? I find Dr. Leaf more appreciative of 
Zenodotus in his notes (eg. B 144, 435, © 
470, T 152) than in his general statement, 
and the same holds of his treatment of 
quotations. In his preface (ρ, xxiv.), he is 
severe upon their inaccuracy, but in the 
notes (6.9. B 15, 1 539) he treats them with 
a respect which I, a firm believer in them, 
find grateful. 

Another statement at which I stumble is 
in the note on I 458‘... the editions current 
in the book-trade, such as the early papyri 
recently discovered, which were displaced 
under Alexandrine criticism by corrected 
copies of the old Attic vulgate. Whatever 
the cause was which extinguished the eccen- 
tric editions,—both the xara πόλεις and 
κατ᾽ ἄνδρα, and the unidentified Ptolemaic 
fragments,—it is hard to see how it can have 
been Alexandrine criticism. What did 
Aristarchus, the typical Alexandrine, do? 
He exasperated the ordinary man by dis- 
tracting his attention to dots and stars and 
bars and tweaks, touched up the spelling 
by taking out the augments and writing 
τεθνηῶτας for τεθνειῶτας, and refreshed the 
style by fancy lections such as ἀλαὸς 
σκοπιήν and κακελεγχέες and κύκλος out of the 
πολύστιχος or the edition of Sinope :—and 
naturally the publishing trade preferred 
their mumpsimus. His edition exercised 
no effect, the augments remained where 
they were, and the Aristarchean school were 
left to fight among themselves over what 
their master had read, and what he had 
meant by his signs. The tendency of 
Aristarchus’ recension, had it affected tra- 
dition, would rather have been to support 
and continue the eccentric editions. 

In some few cases Dr. Leaf has made more 
general statements about readings than his 
materials warranted ; ¢.g., in A 65, 93, E 808, 
H 342, © 377, I 414 there is MS. evidence 
for the reading which he thinks a conjecture. 
Moreover the balance is not always held 
between the ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ of 
the MSS. Dr. Leaf’s symbol Q for the 
majority often represents in reality the 
lesser number of witnesses. E 118 the 
evidence of the papyrus of E (Oxyr. Pap. 
IL.) should correct the statement that the 
scholion is corrupt (and another so-called 
corrupt scholion, that which cites the read- 
ing ὃ δὲ νυ λίαν φίλος---ποῦ given by Dr. 
Leaf on A 381---ἶβ perfectly correct: for 
δὲ compare O 478 ὡς pad’ ὃ δὲ τόξον ; the 
metre is certainly curious, but this is what 
the scholiast meant when he called the 
variant ἀπίθανον) B 206, the editor would 
have done well to accept βουλεύῃσι with 
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Bergk from Dio of Prusa. The analogy of 

199 is cogent, and βασιλεύῃ, surely too un- 

metrical for any age, is probably a graphical 
t 


σ 

corruption from βουλεύῃ. © 548 note. It 
is surely fallacious to formulate the state- 
ment that ‘this spurious quotation is found 
in a spurious Platonic dialogue.’ Are we to 
suppose that a Greek making a quotation 
for a purely literary purpose, cared, or 
knew, what edition he was using! Many 
difficulties ;follow from such a parallelism. 

Conjectures in the ordinary sense: hardly 
enter into this edition. The following 
changes have been made in the text, usually 
on slight MS. authority. H 171 πεπάλεσθε 
for πεπάλασθε or πεπάλαχθε, 1 204 ἦ for oi, 
I 562 airy for αὐτῆς or airy, 1 563 οἶκτον 
(surely merely a clerical error in ‘H’) for 
οἶτον, K 61 rap for yap, K 183 δυσωρήσονται 
with the MSS. for Apollonius’ δυσωρήσωσιν 
which has so long held the field. A 35 
Aevxot’ for λευκοί, A 309 κάρηνα for καρήαθ᾽. 
On K 466 Dr. Leaf conjectures δὲ ἑλὼν for 
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δέελον, but he does not put it in the text. 
He is to be congratulated on being the first 
to remove the accretions @ 548, 550-552, I 
543. 

I doubt if the evidence shows that B 558 
was ‘omitted in prae-Aristarchean times’ ; 
my view is that Aristarchus athetised it, 
as he athetised many lines of the κοινή, but 
that its omission was due to the stories 
about its origin which found their way into 
scholia and influenced readers and scribes. 

In the note on the scholia on Z 4, I agree 
with the editor that the attempts to emend 
ἐν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις into ἐν τῇ a τῶν ᾿Αρισταρχείων 
and the like are superfluous, but I am not 
sure that we need his own dpyxaias (86 
ἐκδόσεσιν) : τὰ ἀρχαῖα (sc. βιβλία or ἀντίγραφα) 
may pass in scholiastic language for the 
same thing: so H 238 (in T) ἐν τοῖς παλαιοῖς 
ἐγέγραπτο Bov. For ἀρχαῖος one may compare 
T 122 Τρύφων ἐν a περὶ ἀρχαΐας ἀναγνώσεως, 
Ε 88 οἱ ἀρχαῖοι κριτικοί. 

T. W. ALLEn. 


Aeschyli Tragoediae cum fabularum deperdi- 
tarum fragmentis poetae vita et operum 
catalogo. Recensuit Arturus Sip@wick, 
litt. Graec. apud Oxon. praelector 
publicus Coll. Corporis Christi Socius. 
Oxonii 6. Typ. Clarendoniano. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ArtHuR Sipewick is well known to be 
a scholar of the first rank. The text of 
Aeschylus owes to him more than one cor- 
rection, and in his versions from English 
poetry his happiness in catching the 
manner of the Greek tragic poets proves him 
to be equipped with that insight into the 
niceties of the diction of Attic poetry with- 
out which no one, be he never so learned, can 
be an adequate editor of an Attic poet. In 
so far, therefore, as he falls short of an 
ideal text, we must infer that there is some- 
thing imperfect in his method. This we 
venture to think is the case. His method, 
or rather that of the Clarendon Press Series, 
which he has undertaken to carry out, is to 
choose the best MS. and adhere to it if 
possible, abandoning it only when it clearly 
conflicts with grammar or metre. In that 
case the tradition of other MSS. may be 
preferred, and (failing these also) the more 
certain (certiora) among conjectural restora- 
tions may be admitted (but as sparingly as 
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possible) into the text, if they are near 
enough to the diplomatic evidence. Less 
certain emendations (probabilia) may be 
mentioned in the notes, while the rest 
however ingenious (cetera quamvis ingeniosa) 
are to be omitted. It is plain that as 
regards the last two classes at all events 
there will be a large variety of opinion. 
Thus, in Eum. 27 Πλειστοῦ for πλείστους of 
the MSS. has been read by each successive 
editor ever since it was suggested by 
Turnebus about 350 years ago; while an 
equally certain correction of Conington’s 
in Agam. 717, λέοντος ἵνιν for λέοντα civ, 
though at once accepted as universally, has 
been rejected by an excellent scholar, Dr. 
Blaydes, in his edition of 1898 ; and, finally, 
an emendation of Professor Tucker’s in 
Supplices 104, λινοσινεῖ for λίνοισιν ἢ (vulg. 
λίνοισιν ἢ), though nearer tothe MSS. than 
either of the other two mentioned, and (as 
it seems to us) as absolutely required by 
the sense, only attains to the honour of a 
mention in the note in the edition before 
us, while Dr. Blaydes in his Adversaria of 
1896 does not even record it, registering 
only the impossible ξὺν λακίδ᾽ ἐν λίνοισι καὶ 
of Burges. The fact is, the pioneers of 
Greek literature—Pietro Vettori, Francesco 
Robertello, Jean Dorat, Adrien Turnébe, 
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Henri Estienne, the L’Escales—having had 
the privilege of reaping the first crop of 
easy and certain emendations, still enjoy 
an authority hardly less than that of the 
MSS., so that even almost impossible conjec- 
tures made by them hold their own against 
modern criticism, for instance the βιβῶντ᾽ 
dv’ dei τὴν πλανοστιβῆ χθόνα of Stephens 
in Eum. 76, which is accepted by Dr. 
Campbell, but justly obelised by the present 
editor. 

From these considerations it follows that 
the duty of a reviewer of such a work as 
the present is both difficult and thankless. 
Having premised that the editor has, as a 
rule, carried out the principles of the series 
to which he is contributing, he has only to 
regret that those principles have sometimes 
compelled the editor to overlook what seems 
to the reviewer very important and to 
mention things of less weight; to regard 
with disfavour the corrections of modern 
scholars, while attaching undue importance 
to the long-received reading, even though it 
be due to conjecture; and to overlook 
objections against received readings unless 
those objections are founded on viola- 
tions of grammar or metre. For instance, 
when the Eumenides are called on by 
Athena (Eum. 421) to declare what are 
their functions, they reply according to all 
the MSS. and editions: βροτοκτονοῦντας ἐκ 
δόμων ἐλαύνομεν. Now Davies pointed out 
that such an answer in the mouth of the 
Eumenides would be impossible. Would 
the Eumenides pursue a man who slew 
another in battle, against which οὐδεὶς 
ἐμποδὼν κεῖται νόμος (Eur. Ion 384)% But 
Davies fully accounts for the false tradition. 
The poet wrote αὐτοκτονοῦντας meaning 
‘Slayers of Kin.’ The first copyist who 
did not know enough Greek to recognise 
in that word any meaning but ‘suicides,’ 
and who saw the obvious absurdity of driving 
suicides from their homes, deliberately 
changed the word to Bporoxrovotvras, which 
has ever since usurped the place of the true 
reading. The suggestion of Davies has 
every ingredient of a palmary emendation : 
it shows that the received reading is wrong, 
and it shows how it ousted the true read- 
ing. We think it ought to have been 
accepted by Mr. Sidgwick on the same 
principle as Cobet’s διανομὰς for δαίμονας, 
which is rightly restored in 727 of the 
same play. We regret to find that in 
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obedience to the principles of the series he ᾿ 
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does not mention Prof. Tucker’s τορόν τι for 
παρόντι in Suppl. 245, nor Wecklein’s ἐν 
ἁρμῷ for ἐν ὅρμῳ in Agam. 655, nor Hous- 
man’s ἀπάτῃ λεχαίων ib. 50, nor his παμονᾶς 
ib. 1012, nor his xpyvis ἀπέσβηκ᾽ for the 
unmeaning κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν in Pers, 815, nor 
Verrall’s ris τίν᾽ ἂν εὔξαιτο βροτῶν ἀσινεῖ 
Agam. 1341, nor Davies’ εὔκαλοι for εὔμορφοι 
ib. 454. Further, we do not see why in 
an edition which holds so closely by the 
Medicean φοῖβος in Cho. 32 (well defended 
by Verrall) and ῥυσᾶς in Agam. 1408 
should be replaced by words so common 
(and therefore so unlikely to suffer cor- 
ruption) as φόβος and ῥυτᾶς. As regards 
the latter, why should not Aeschylus 
call the sea ‘wrinkled’ as Tennyson does, 
especially when he has used the more daring 
figure of κυμάτων ἀνήριθμον γέλασμα in the 
Prometheus? The difference in quantity 
between ῥυτᾶς and ῥυσᾶς does not affect the 
question, a spondee being admissible as well 
as a trochee, and the epithet is full of 
poetry. Another needless (though very 
slight) departure from the codices would 
seem to be the acceptance of C. G. Haupt’s 
μέριμνα φραστός for μέριμν᾽ ἄφραστος in Pers. 
165. On the other hand, in Pers. 189 the 
editor maintains ἀλλήλῃσι of M., while in 
Agam. 577, 654, 1179, he corrects Ionic 
forms to the Attic. 

However, if the reviewer’s task is hard 
and thankless, still more so is that of the 
editor of a text of Aeschylus. Unless his 
notes gave a complete register of conjectures, 
like the Appendia of Wecklein, he could not 
but omit suggestions valuable in the eyes 
of some of his readers, and such a register 
would of necessity record corrections worse 
than useless in the estimation of others. 
If his notes were written on that scale 
he would be compelled to record much 
which he himself could not help regarding as 
futile, much which would make “the judi- 
cious grieve.” We have the highest respect 
for the editor’s learning and taste ; and we 
cannot help regretting that the plan of the 
series compelled him to present to his 
readers a good many passages which he 
cannot believe to be of Aeschylean origin. 
At the same time we confess we do not 
know what principle of editing would be 
quite free from objections, and we hold that 
his text on the whole compares favourably 
with any text of Aeschylus that we have 
seen, whether British or foreign. 

R. Y. TyRRe 
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BLAYDES’ LUMENIDES OF AESCHYLUS. 


Aeschyli Eumenides. Annotatione critica 
et commentario exegetico instruxit 
Frepericus H. M. Buaypgs. Halis 
Saxonum. 1900. 3M. 60. 


Dr. Buayprs asks indulgence if he should 
be found to blunder or should appear too 
daring, reminding his readers of the diffi- 
culty of the task essayed. We are not 
likely to find rifts in the scholastic panoply 
of Dr. Blaydes, nor do we complain of too 
great boldness under certain conditions. But 
certain conditions we think we have a right 
to exact. A conjecture which does not 
make the slightest attempt to account for 
the supposed corruption, and which bears 
in itself no kind of verisimilitude on palaeo- 
graphic grounds, is ‘from the purpose’ of 
criticism. Such conjectures bring the art 
of criticism into contempt and do not 
advance the study of classics. For instance, 
in Eum. 44, 


λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον, 


the adjective μεγίστῳ cannot be right. 
Aeschylus would not have said ‘crowned 
with a great big flock of wool.’ Dr. Blaydes 
mentions a dozen conjectures, some of which 
have hardly a letter in common with the 
reading of the MSS. What is the use of 
suggesting that for λήνει μεγίστῳ we should 
read oids veordxw? Aeschylus might have 
written these words, as he might have 
written scores of other substantives and 
adjectives. But how did οἰὸς νεοπόκῳ suffer 
corruption into λήνει μεγίστῳ; There is no 
attempt to account for so curious a trans- 
formation of common words, and the 
suggestion is therefore mere trifling with an 
interesting problem. Of the other con- 
jectures recorded all but one lie open to 
the same criticism, though not quite in the 
same degree. The single exception is that 
of Davies who would read λήνει γεμιστόν. 
For κλάδον λήνει γεμιστόν he compares colwm 
lana gravem Ov. Her. ix. 115. We do not 
think this is what Aeschylus wrote ; but it 
is worthy of the name of a conjecture, for if 
Aeschylus had written γεμιστόν the first 
copyist would very probably have changed 
that rare word to the common μέγιστον, and 
the next would have assimilated it to the 
case of λήνει. Other conjectures put forward 
by Dr. Blaydes without any palaeographic 
probability, and without any attempt to 


account for corruptions which completely 
transform the tradition of the MSS., are 
the following: καρδίας ἐμῆς for καρδίᾳ σέθεν 
103, ἐστί σοι for ἠρκέσω 213, γυμνὸν for 
ὀρθὸν 294, πράσσομεν for μαυροῦμεν 359, 
πρόσω δίκης ἔστ᾽ or οὔτοι δίκαιον for πρόσω 
δικαίων 414, χοιροκτόνοις δρόσοισι (Wecklein) 
for οἴκοισι καὶ βοτοῖσι 452, ἐστιν ἢ τιν᾽ εἰδέναι 
for εἴ τις οἴεται τόδε (With five other sugges- 
tions equally far from the MSS.) 470, 
ἀμηνίτως σφ᾽ ἀμηχάνως ἔχω for δυσπήμαντ' 
ἀμηχάνως ἐμοί 481, παλαίοντ᾽ for λέπαδνον 
562, φίλησον for κατὰ χθόν᾽ 901. Now be it 
observed that what we condemn is not the 
wide divergence from the MSS., but the 
absence of any attempt to account for it. 
Prof. Housman in his very able and 
brilliant paper on the Agamemnon in the 
Journal of Philology vol. xvi. often travels 
as far from the MSS., but he never fails to 
essay an answer to the question unde 
irrepsit corruptelat The criticism which 
neglects this question is naught. Moreover, 
in all these ges the MS. reading is 
either defensible or admits of far less violent 
correction. For instance, in 452 Weil reads 


πάλαι πρὸς ἄλλοις ταῦτ᾽ ἀφιερώμεθα 
οἴκοισι, καὶ βατοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς πόροις, 


‘Long have I thus been sanctified at homes 
Of other men, by trodden and liquid paths.’ 
The conjecture of Weil βατοῖσι for βοτοῖσι 
gives an excellent poetic parallel to our 
‘by land and sea,’ ‘by fell and _ flood,’ 
‘over moist and dry’ (Milton), and is a 
variant such as the Greek poets loved of 
the epic τραφερήν τε καὶ typyv. Orestes says 
that in all his travels over land and sea he 
has had the rite of purification renewed 
whenever the occasion offered itself. Again, 
in 481 the scholium πέμπειν αὐτὰς ἀμηνίτως 
δυςχερές ἐστιν ἐμοί shows that ἀμηχάνει:.- in 
the MSS. is the corruption of ἀμηνίτως, 
which the scholiast must have found in his 
text, while δυσχερές answers to δυσποίμαντα 
(δυσπήμαντα MSS.). The passage should 
run: 
ἀμφότερα, μένειν 
πέμπειν τε, δυσποίμαντ᾽ ἀμηνίτως ἐμοί, 


‘ both alternatives, that they should remain 
and that I should send them away, are 
difficult for me to manage without exciting 
wrath.” In 562 we agree with the editor 
in condemning λαπαδνόν as a by-form of 
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ἀλαπαδνόν, but we cannot accept παλαίοντα 
which could not have arisen from λέπαδνον. 
Very possibly ἰδὼν (which ought to be ὁρῶν, 
as Dr. Blaydes suggests) was added, to 
secure @ regimen for τὸν αὐχοῦντα, by some 
scribe who did not see that γελᾷ takes two 
constructions, the dative with ἐπὶ and the 
accusative as the direct object. We should 
then read 

τὸν οὔποτ᾽ αὐχοῦντ᾽ ἀμαχάνου Sivas 

δύειν (or δῦναι) λέπαδνον. 


Everyone will remember dvdyxas ἔδυ 
λέπαδνον in Agam. 217, and dvew (or δῦναι) 
would fall out after dvas. In the antistrophe 
we would read πάμπολλα not ἅπαντα for τὰ 
πολλά. 

In 248 Dr. Blaydes suggests ἀνδροδμῆσι 
for ἀνδροκμῆσι, but the vowel could not be 
shortened before du, and the same may be 
said of φρενοβλαβὴς read in 330. A short 
vowel before βὰ is found in Tragedy only 
before BAacravw and its derivatives (and 
never in thesis), and there may have been 
some special reason why it should be 
shortened in those cases and not before 
other words in BA. Is there any authority 
for κνέφᾳ, introduced into the text 387 as 
dative of κνέφας and for the λάμπᾳ of the 
MSS? In 393 Herwerden’s τεθέντα for 
δοθέντα is accepted. But θεσμὸν. . . τεθέντα 
is a poor phrase ; would not κείμενον, as the 
passive of τίθημι, certainly have been used ἢ 
The fine verse 423 


ὅπου τὸ χαίρειν μηδαμοῦ νομίζεται 


is explained in the commentary by the note 
“μηδαμοῦ νομίζεται nusguam extat. But 
surely μηδαμοῦ must be taken closely with 
the infinitive, ‘ where the law of life is never 


α throb of joy, (or ‘Farewell comfort’). 
Davies appositely observes that Fin d’aise 
was the name of the condemned cell in the 
Donjon du Chételet. Another clever com- 
ment by the same editor is in 181, where 
λαβοῦσα = ἐν χροὶ κομισαμένη. He points out 
that slingstones have been found with λαβέ 
‘take that’ on them. This curious use of 
λαμβάνειν is neglected by the other editors 
and is not referred to by L. and S., though 
of course λαμβάνειν νόσον, κακόν τι, is like 
it. 

We cannot refrain from moralising on 
the very fleeting and subjective nature of 
the critic’s certitudes, in connexion with 
line 803, βρωτῆρας αἰχμὰς σπερμάτων 
ἀνημέρους, in which Athena calls the foam- 
flakes of the Awful Goddesses ‘ cruel shafts 
consumers of the seeds.’ We see nothing 
to condemn in this, The mase. form of 
βρωτῆρας need not offend anyone who 
remembers τύχῃ σωτῆρι in Soph. Oed. Rex 
and the commentators thereon. But we 
have no doubt that Wieseler had consider- 
able confidence in his conjecture when, 
accepting Weil’s Borjpas he proposed dyvats 
‘the sheaths of the young seeds,’ though to 
us it seems that to call the σταλάγματα of 
the Humenides ‘ungentle shepherds of the 
sprouting seeds’ would be an example of 
ultra-Aeschylean boldness. Davies is ec- 
static. ‘ Corrections such as these’ he writes 
‘are like beautiful poems.’ But alas! 
Wieseler subsequently withdrew his con- 
jecture, and few editors have even mentioned 
it. It is sad to think with how little 
enthusiasm most of us can regard the con- 
jectures of others, and how, as time rolls on, 
we come to consider even our own dis- 
passionately. 

R. Y. 


GRADENWITZ'S EINFUHRUNG IN DIE PAPYRUSKUNDE. 


Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, von Orto 
GRaDENWITZ, Professor an der Universitat 
Konigsberg. I. Heft: Erklirung ausge- 
wahlter Urkunden. (Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 
1900.) 5M. 


THE study of papyri is rapidly becoming a 
separate branch of philology. Six years ago, 
the recognised students of it in all Europe 
could have been counted on the fingers of 
one hand ; now they have become a respect- 
able band, with a periodical and a literature 
of their own. The book now before us is a 


striking proof of the changed situation ; for 
it owes its .origin to a course of lectures 
given by Prof. Gradenwitz in Berlin, which 
(if we may assume that a lecture implies 
pupils) indicates a methodical study of the 
subject, characteristic, no doubt, of 
Germany, and tending to produce a trained 
body of expert papyrologists in the near 
future. 

Prof. Gradenwitz’s book is described as a 
first part only. There is nothing to show 
what the scheme of the entire work is in- 
tended to embrace ; but at present its scope 
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is certainly not as wide as its title. It is 
therefore advisable to indicate to the reader 
what its contents actually are. In the first 
place, it is not concerned with the palaeo- 
graphy of papyri. Secondly, it does not 
deal in any way with literary papyri. 
Thirdly, it bears but slightly upon the study 
of those non-literary papyri which may be 
styled public or official documents,—those 
census-lists, tax-receipts, petitions, and the 
like, which form so large and interesting a 
part of the contents of most recent public- 
ations of papyri. Its subject is rather the 
documents relating to the dealings between 
man and man in private life,—loans, leases, 
sales, and similar contracts,—and these not 
from the economical, but from the legal 
point of view. In short its interest is 
chiefly for jurists, especially (as it deals only 
with papyri of the Roman period) for those 
who wish to study the relations of the law 
in this somewhat special province with that 
of the Roman Empire in general. 

The first section of the book is occupied 
by a discussion of the theory of decipher- 
ment, with illustrations of the restoration 
of mutilated documents, drawn mainly from 
the published Berlin papyri, which Prof. 
Gradenwitz has studied in the originals, but 
with examples also from papyri in the 
British Museum. This section (apart from 
the emendations of published documents 
which it includes) will be of use mainly to 
beginners, for it contains little that must 
not necessarily have forced itself on the 
attention of those who have had practical 
experience of the work of decipherment. 
The method of which Prof. Gradenwitz 
makes most use is that of comparison with 
similar documents; and it is not to be 
supposed that the editors of the Berlin or the 
London papyri were ignorant of this method, 
though they may have been less success- 
ful in applying it in these selected cases than 
Prof. Gradenwitz. The bulk of the volume, 
however, is concerned with an analysis 
of the different forms of contract found in 
the papyri; and here Prof. Gradenwitz is 
working in a field which has hitherto been 
little touched. Editors of papyri have 
generally had but little special knowledge 
of Roman law; while comparatively few 
jurists have as yet concerned themselves 
with papyri. Indeed, in this particular 
branch of the subject almost the only scholar 
who can be bracketed with Prof. Gradenwitz 
is Mitteis. Gradenwitz’s conclusions do not 
always tally with his ; but I do not propose 
to discuss their differences, having no claim 
to an opinion on juristic questions. It is 


sufficient to say that Gradenwitz’s analyses 
of the various forms of contract, though 
sometimes longer than necessary, are clear 
and sound; while the restorations of the 
special documents selected for study are 
almost always satisfactory. I have re. 
examined the six British Museum papyri 
with which he deals in some detail, and 
should be prepared to accept most of his 
corrections and restorations ; and his work 
on the more numerous Berlin documents 
examined by him appears to be equally 
sound and effective. ᾿ 

It is, then, as an introduction to the study 
of Greek papyri in their juristic aspect that 
this book is planned; and as such it is 
useful and good, and may be cordially re- 
commended to all who have to do with this 
branch of the subject. A special word of 
reference is due to the indices, which are 
four in number. The first is a ‘Contrir- 
Index,’ or index of words according to the 
alphabetical order of their terminations 
instead of their commencements, to the use 
of which Prof. Gradenwitz calls especial 
attention. Such an index is indeed ex- 
ceedingly useful in the restoration of 
mutilated papyri, when, as is often the case, 
the end of a word is preserved, but not the 
beginning ; and Prof. Gradenwitz’s index, 
consisting of some 4,500 words extracted 
from the Berlin, British Museum, and Oxy- 
rhynchus (Vol. I) publications, will be very 
valuable to future editors of papyri. The 
idea, however, is not so new as he thinks, a 
lexicon on this principle, extending to 606 
pages and containing some 85,000 words, 
having been prepared by H. Hoogeveen and 
printed at the Cambridge University Press 
in 1810. Hoogeveen’s work, however, is 
not now generally accessible, and it deals, 
moreover, rather with literary Greek than 
with the Greek of business documents; so 
that there is plenty of room for Prof. 
Gradenwitz’s index, or (what would be 
better) for a new and extended edition of 
Hoogeveen. The other indices contain (1) a 
list of the papyri dealt with or referred to, 
(2) a table of corrections or restorations 
proposed in published papyri, (3) a list of 
words discussed in the course of the volume. 
The last index might with advantage be 
larger. It contains neither φροντιστής nor 
ἀγορανομεῖον, both of which terms are dealt 
with in the body of the work, nor γραφεῖον, 
which should have been dealt with, but 
which (unless my recollection is at fault) is 


passed over. 
G, Kenyon. 
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BAILEY’S LUCRETIUS. 


Iucreti de rerum natura libri sex, recognouit 
breuique adnotatione critica instruxit 
Cyrittus Batey, collegii Exoniensis 
socius. 
doniano. No date. 
3s, and 4s. 


Oxonii, e typographeo Claren- 
Pp. 248. 28. 6d., 


Tuis work is not ill done ; but to compose a 
good text of Lucretius is now an easy task, 
and it might have been done better. Some 
care, some judgment, and some independence 
are shown here, but not quite enough. 

To begin with, the adnotatio critica is not 
merely brewis but defective and therefore 
misleading : it lulls the reader into a false 
security. No one would guess from this 
edition how unstable a foothold the MSS 
really afford. For instance, it is hardly 
fair to conceal that in vi 103 they have 
pepides instead of Japides, especially when 
you mention that they have igna and igna 
instead of tigna. Mr Bailey says that he 
has often omitted ‘mera errata quae simili 
modo omnes correxerunt’; but he has 
omitted much else, and robbed many critics 
of the credit due to them. Thus vi 402 eas 
tum is a noteworthy correction first made by 
Tambinus: Mr Bailey neither mentions 
Lambinus’ name nor divulges that the MSS 
have aestum. In some places he even 
adopts conjectures which are probably 
erroneous without warning us that they are 
not in the MSS, as v 1160 medium peccata, 
vi 804 domus. And in this last verse it is 
useless to record that Lambinus reads febris 
instead of serwis unless you record at the 
same time what the MSS read instead of 
domus and how he emends their reading: 
there is a similar oversight at v 1189, where 
Mr Bailey alters nox to sol without altering 
sol to rosin 1192. He often assigns emend- 
ations to those who are not their authors: 
i 356 sq., iii 306, 684 sq., iv 308, v 531 siet, 
545, 614, 947 late, 1006 cum, vi 793, 927, 972 
amariu’ frondeat, 1195 in ore. Elsewhere 
the assignment though literally right is 
essentially wrong. iii 1017 ‘lammina 
Lachmann, iam mina Ὁ Q.’ Quite true; 
but the honour is due to those correctors 
who centuries earlier restored /amina, not to 
Lachmann who finished the correction. So 
at i 32, ii 275, iv 804, 1096. I have noticed 
a misprint in the text at v 31 and in the 
note at vi 977. 

The recension is what would be called 

NO. CXXVI. VOL. XIV. 


conservative ; and in one particular it is 
rightly so. Lucretius’ text contains an un- 
usual number of corruptions for which no 
plausible remedy has been found: in such 
places Mr Bailey generally retains the MS 
reading and marks it as corrupt. It would 
be well if he had done this even oftener, and 
not printed such futile conjectures as ii 547 
sumam hoc quoque uti or v 1006 nauigiis or 
1010 adits. In other places he adopts changes 
which only injure the text, as i 122 per- 
manent (as if corpora could permanare) or 
iii 717 sincera ex (as if sincera could mean 
illibata) ; or wooden conjectures like v 396 
ardens ; or such outrageous innovations as a 
dative aguat in i 453 and a postponed θέ in 
vi 800. But after all, what most disfigures 
this text is the retention, as if genuine, of 
corruptions expelled by our betters and re- 
stored by our contemporaries. Lachmann 
is half a century in his grave; and German 
criticism, having at length plucked up 
courage to follow its own inclination, like 
the Israelites when they saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down out of the mount, is 
gradually slinking back to the heel of its old 
master, our countryman Gilbert Wakefield. 
Mr Bailey has not altogether yielded to 
this reaction, but he does not resist it very 
stoutly : too often ἔστι τοῦ λέγοντος, οὐδ᾽ ὁποῖ᾽ 
ἀνὴρ ἔννους τὰ καινὰ τοῖς πάλαι τεκμαίρεται. 
He returns for instance to the MS reading 
iii 420 ‘digna tua pergam disponere carmina 
uita’ (cura Lachmann Munro Brieger, per- 
petua...uita Bernays). Why? Because Mr 
R. Heinze has lately served up anew, without 
saying whence he took it, the explanation 
given, ‘nullo iudicio’ as Lachmann said, by 
Wakefield a hundred years before? Again, 
Mr Bailey accepts the traditional reading ii 
342 praeterea etc. To this Lachmann made 
two objections: Mr Brieger, who is much 
fonder of refuting Lachmann than of reading 
him, has endeavoured to answer one of these, 
and has forgotten all about the other: that 
is his way. If Mr Bailey thinks that Mr 
Brieger has defended the anacoluthon, well 
and good ; but what does he, and what does 
Mr Brieger, suppose to be the meaning of 
the Latin adverb praetereat Mr Brieger’s 
services to Lucretius, and his intellectual 
superiority to Mr Heinze, are so very con- 
siderable that one neither desires to insist 
upon his faults nor to blame a subsequent. 
editor for following one who is by no means 
BB 
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the worst of guides; but the mixture of 
negligence and confidence with which he 
controverts Lachmann is, to use the mildest 
term, inappropriate. Mr Bailey seems to 
have detected this sometimes (e.g. iii 198, 
iv 858-876), but at other times it escapes 
him (eg. i 454, v 110-234). At iv 632, 
where the MSS have wmidum, he prefers 
wmectum to umidulum, which he does not 
mention. Does he believe Mr Brieger’s as- 
sertion that ‘ Lucretius adiectiuis deminutiuis 


Euripides Iphigenia auf Tauris, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Sigcrriep REITER. 
Leipzig. G. Freytag. 1900. (Pp. xx., 
126, 6 engravings; price 1 M. 20 Pf., 
bound 1 M. 60 Pf.) 


An excellent school book, thoroughly equip- 

The constitution of the text shows 
scholarship and judgment. It is in fact as 
good a text of the play as is to be found 
anywhere. The explanatory notes, which 
are not copious, consist largely of idiomatic 
translations which throw clear light on the 
character and force of the Greek words and 
phrases. The critical appendix is the least 
satisfactory part of the book. It professes 
to give the more important deviations from 
the MSS., but many which are left out are 
more important than some which are given. 
Of the four emendations proposed by the 
editor himself 414 βροτῶν omitted, 452 
συμβαίη, ᾽ν for συμβαίην, 454 ἀπολαύσειν for 
ἀπόλαυσιν, 1260 ἀπενάσσαθ᾽ ὃ for ἀπενάσατο 
(Barnes drevéccaro)—the two first have 
been made long ago, though probably no 
other editor would be content with the 
metre of 414 thus shortened as the equi- 
valent of that of v. 399 in the strophe. As 
an instance of the independence and at the 
same time the soundness of the editor’s 
judgment, may be mentioned the adoption 
of Mekler’s beautiful ὄπ᾽ ἄφθεγκτον (which 
Reiter translates mwndtot) for ἀπόφθεγκτον, 
at v. 951, an emendation which, however, 
Wecklein regards as third-class. Noticeable 
also is his punctuation of vv. 6 f.; where 
he puts a comma after Εὔριπος and another 
after ἅλα. 


E. B. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


non uti solet nisi quantitatem significanti. 
bus’? It is not true. 

Mr Bailey says in his preface that he has 
been sparing of original conjectures because 
he does not wish to inflict new wounds upon 
the text. This estimate of his own talent 
in that department is certainly modest and 
seemingly correct. He prints only one em- 
endation, and it is intust. Better one than 
two. 


A. E. Housman. 


Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, 
1888-1898, verzeichnet und besprochen 
von ApotF Baver. (Miinchen, Beck, 
1899). Pp. 574, 


Dr. ApotF Baver has undertaken to render 
account of the contributions to Greek 
History which have been made between the 
years 1888 and 1898. The extension of 
research in the spheres of Archaeology and 
Epigraphy, the multiplication of histories 
and monographs, the dissipation of results 
in learned periodicals will explain the mag- 
nitude of the task ; and the record of ten 
years’ work, which has hitherto been a 
section in a Jahresbericht, now appears as a 
volume of nearly 600 pages. That anyone 
should carry through a study so minute and 
so laborious constitutes in itself a claim on 
our gratitude; and Dr. Bauer’s book must 
serve a useful purpose for those who desire 
to know what work has been done in different 
branches of Greek History. At the same 
time one cannot but regret defects which 
seriously diminish the value and usefulness 
of the book. With a thousand or more 
separate works and articles cited in the 
footnotes, nothing is done to facilitate 
reference ; there is only one brief index of 
authors’ names and there is not even ἃ 
detailed list of contents prefixed to the 
chapters, On the other hand Dr. Bauer 
undertakes the impossible in attempting to 
give a digest and appreciation of so many 
diverse books and studies. Controversial 
criticism seems out of place in what should 
have the neutral character of a bibliography. 
Full lists of works and articles classified 
according to subject, brief abstracts of 
contents in the case of the more important 
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(especially those not by German scholars) 
should be cited at second hand. In the 
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books, summaries of new theories or results, 
would have been easier to compile and would 
have proved more useful to the student. It 
is only natural that many of the works 


dismissed with the briefest mention. 
LronarD WHIBLEY. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING ATTIC 
TOPOGRAPHY AND RELIGION WITH 
REFERENCE TO THUCYDIDES II. 15. 


Many vital questions concerning Attic 
topography and some questions of interest 
touching Attic religion depend on the in- 
terpretation of the 15th chapter of the 
second book of Thucydides, in which the 
prehistoric City of Athens is contrasted 
with the Athens of his day. I venture 
reluctantly and diffidently to approach the 
thorny topographical problem. I am ‘con- 
strained to do so because many of the 
inquiries in which I am more specially 
interested depend upon it ; and also because 
a certain theory has been put forward in 
recent years by Dr. Dorpfeld concerning 
that chapter, which claims acceptance or 
refutation. Hitherto it has met with little 
acceptance ; the criticism has been mainly 
hostile, but not sufficiently searching and 
conclusive. The question at issue is at 
first purely literary, a question of trans- 
lation or of paraphrase. Beginning with 
the words ὃ 4 τὸ δὲ πρὸ τούτου Dr. Dorpfeld 
would translate this and the following 
section somewhat in this manner. ‘In the 
days before Theseus that which is now the 
Acropolis, together with the district at its 
foot that lies more or less towards the 
South, constituted the City. The proof 
that the Acropolis with this small outlying 
portion was the ancient city, is that the 
temples on the rock itself are dedicated to 
(...1 Athena) as well as to other deities, and 
the temples that lie outside (the wall of the 
ancient Acropolis) are situated in the main 
near to this latter portion of the city (viz. 
near to the ancient Acropolis), and there are 
other ancient shrines situated near to the 
ancient Polis (ravry)...§ 7. And the foun- 
tain now called ’Evvedxpovvos, but formerly 
Kallirrhoe when the springs were above 


_ ground, was used by our ancestors for all the 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


most important purposes as being con- 
veniently near to the Burg-gate, and even 
now from ancient tradition its water is 
customarily employed for the religious pre- 
liminaries of the marriage ceremonies and for 
other ritualistic purposes, and the Acropolis 
is still called the Polis by the Athenians, 
owing to the original settlement here.’ 

Dr. Dorpfeld, in accord with the modern 
editors (6.9. Klausen), assumes in ὃ 5 a 
lacuna after the words καὶ ἄλλων θεῶν ἐστὶ ; 
and the logic of the passage may seem to 
justify this assumption.! But his version 
is at variance with the received inter- 
pretation in all the essential points. As 
regards the mere translation, the con- 
troversy turns mainly on the meaning of 
the sentence τὰ ἔξω πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ μέρος τῆς 
πόλεως μᾶλλον ἵδρυται: as regards inter- 
pretation, it turns mainly on the intention 
of the words τεκμήριον δέ. What is it that 
Thucydides wishes to prove and ought to 
prove? According to Dr. Dérpfeld, he only 


succeeds in proving, or making probable 


that the old Polis was confined to the rook 
of the Acropolis, and this was all that he 
desired to prove; the additional statement 
made in § 4 that the old city extended below 
the rock in a southerly direction, becomes 
a matter of indifference to Thucydides the 
moment after he had uttered it: it was 
merely added to show that he was aware 
that the ancient Polis was of rather larger 
compass than the rock itself ; the extension 
towards the south is not established by any 
kind of proof; the temples that are 


1 This article was written before I had the oppor- 
tunity of reading Dr. Verrall’s paper in the May 
number of the Classical Review. Dr. Verrall is 
right, I think, in rejecting the theory of the lacuna. 
His criticism is confined to the textual interpreta- 
tion. But no criticism is satisfactory that does not 
take account of the archaeological difficulties as 
well. Another paper on the same subject has just 
appeared in the American Journal of Philology, 
which I have not yet been able to consult. 
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main justice is done to the contributions οὗ, 
English scholars, especially in the sphere 
of Archaeology, but it is surprising that 
Mr. Frazer's edition of Pausanias should be 
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mentioned as proot of ancient settlement 
are not to be located towards the south, but 
rather to the west and north-west and as near 
to the rock itself as possible, although 
outside the Pelasgic wall and therefore 
called τὰ ἔξω ἱερά. 

The rival, and as it may be called, the 
received interpretation of the controverted 
passage may be thus expressed. ‘In the 
days before Theseus the city consisted (a) of 
the present Acropolis (Ὁ) of a portion 
extending more or less towards the south, 
μάλιστα πρὸς νότον (including the southerly 
points of the compass §.S.E., 8.8.W. and 
even S.W. and S.E.),: these two statements 
may be proved as follows: the most ancient 
temples are on the Acropolis itself : and the 
ancient temples off the Acropolis, ἔξω, lie 
mainly towards the southern portion of the 
city—the temple of Zeus Olympios etc...and 
there are other temples also in this southern 
quarter (ravry).’ 

The object of this paper is primarily to 
consider these two theories of an important 
passage, and then to raise a question con- 
cerning τὰ ἀρχαιότερα Διονύσια. 

Looking then at the two interpretations 
first from a purely literary and textual point 
ot view, we may admit that the Greek words, 
taken by themselves, allow of Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
rendering : but most of us will feel that a 
priori the nexus of the sentences is strongly 
against it. Thucydides makes two quite dis- 
tinct statements, one that the ancient Polis 
was partly the present Acropolis, and then 
that it included a portion below the Acro- 
polis stretching more or less towards the 
south. The second statement would pro- 
bably require even more substantiation than 
the former for the ordinary Athenian reader, 
whose city had extended towards the north 
and north-west. Thereupon Thucydides pro- 
duces his proofs; and the proof at once takes 
a dual form, as though he was aware that he 
had two separate propositions to prove. The 
two proofs seem also skilfully phrased so as 
to be naturally accepted as proofs of the two 
statements, and if they are intended only to 
prove the first and to ignore the second, as 
Dr. Dorpfeld would have us suppose, we 
must charge Thucydides with artfully con- 
structing his sentences so as to deceive his 
readers. To this I only wish to add that 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s rendering of τὰ ἔξω ἱερά ap- 
pears to be strained and unnatural; the 
word ἔξω in such a context can only be 
naturally interpreted in relation to the 
words ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ ἀκροπόλει ard as meaning 
‘outside the Acropolis’, the Acropolis of the 
fifth century. 
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Turning now to the archaeological side of 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s exposition, I feel constrained 
to say that his argumentation, which I have 
laboriously considered, appears to me weak 
and sophistical, and that in dealing with the 
religious designation of temples, he writes 
and judges in the fashion of an amateur. 
Before we deal with the topographicei ques- 
tion concerning each of the temples men- 
tioned, we may stop for a moment to consider 
whether there is any real value at all in 
Thucydides’ main argument. He argues that 
the locality of ancient temples proves the 
locality of ancient settlement. Taken ina 
very general sense, we may admit that this 
principle might hold good in most cases. 
We know that the temple was often the 
germ of the Polis, and often gave its name 
to the settlement that arose around it. But 
the ancient city-temples (the phrase is used 
advisedly) might not always be within the 
city-wall; where they were found outside 
the aboriginal frontier of the city, they could 
hardly be regarded as evidence of the de- 
marcations of that frontier, but rather as 
indications of the directions in which the 
original city was tending to grow. Thus if 
any of the temples mentioned by Thucydides 
is admittedly to be located at some appre- 
ciable distance from the Acropolis, and this 
is the case, even on Dérpfeld’s theory, with 
the temple of Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις, then it 
couldsnot reasonably be quoted as evidence 
that the primitive city was on the rock, but 
rather in support of his other statement 
that the city before Theseus had already ex- 
tended somewhat away from the rock in a 
southerly direction. How far he conceives 
the original extension to have gone, the 
vague phrase τὸ ὑπ᾽ αὐτήν leaves an open 
question. Again, whatever temple Thucy- 
dides quotes in this connection he must 
believe to date from the period before 
Theseus, or at least to occupy the site of one 
that belonged originally to that period. We 
are not obliged to show that the belief was 
justified ; but only that it was tenable. 

Coming now to the details of the topo- 
graphy, we may mark at the outset that 
three out of four of the shrines mentioned 
are the names of famous temples that are 
actually known to have existed on the south 
or south-east of the Acropolis towards the 
Ilissos. In each case Dr. Diérpfeld labours 
to show that it is not the well-known temple 
that Thucydides has in his mind, but another 
of the same name on the actual slope of the 
Acropolis rock. 

The first-mentioned is the ἱερὸν Διὸς ’OAvp- 
miov. We naturally think at once of the 
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sacred spot on the south-east, where Deucalion 
was fabled to have erected a shrine to this 
deity, and where Peisistratos laid the 
foundations of a temple which was carried 
on by Antiochus Epiphanes, and afterwards 
completed by Hadrian. Thucydides might 
of course apply the term ἱερόν to the sacred 
inclosure, although no building had as yet 
risen above the ground: and the great anti- 
quity of the site is attested by the legend of 
Deukalion attaching to the spot and by the 
sacrifice of the barley-cake that was thrown 
once a year into the cleft of the ground. Here 
then is an Ὀλυμπιεῖον which Thucydides 
would have the right to believe was ab- 
original. What evidence have we of any 
other shrine of Zeus ᾿Ολύμπιος in Athens? 
Dr. Dorpfeld is led to imagine that there 
must have been another, merely because 
Plato in the Phaedrus (p. 227) speaks 
of the house of Lysias ἐν ἄστει as being 
πλησίον τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίου, and he maintains 
that the ᾿Ολυμπιεῖον of Peisistratos was 
outside the Themistoclean wal!. I do 
pot know on what grounds he maintains 
this: but even if he were correct in this 


point, I do not understand why a house that 
may have been just within the wall, might 


not be described as near a very famous locality 
that was just outside. But Curtius places 
the ᾿Ολυμπιεῖον within the wall of Themis- 
tocles ; and there is this reason for doing so, 
a reason ignored by Dr. Dorpfeld, that a late 
Attic inscription (C.J.A. 3, 291) refers to a 
Φαιδυντὴς Διὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου ἐν ἄστει : Φαιδυντὴς 
must designate the official who was charged 
with the care of the chryselephantine image 
of Zeus which Hadrian dedicated in the 
᾿Ολυμπιεῖον near the Ilissos. The spot which 
Dr. Dérpfeld selects as the site of the oldest 
᾿Ολυμπιεῖον is on the north-west of the Acro- 
polis wali, a little eastward of the most 
ancient Pythion that he believes to have 
discovered near the same spot. The latter 
hypothesis will be examined directly. For 
the moment it is enough to note that there 
is not a particle of independent evidence for 
assuming an ᾿Ολυμπιεῖον on or immediately 
adjacent to the Acropolis. He quotes an 
inscription with a dedication to Zeus found 
on the Acropolis (C./.A. 3, 198). Such in- 
scriptions are liable to be found in any 
locality of the Greek world: it is needless 
to say that they give us no right to assume 
ἃ τέμενος, unless they occur in considerable 
numbers ; still less ought we to assume a 
temple of Zeus ’OAvpzuos, on the ground of 
a single monument dedicated vaguely to 
Zeus. Still worse is Dr. Dirpfeld’s sugges- 
tion that this Zeus Olympios, whose house 
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he imagines as on the slope of the Acropolis 
rock, might be the same as the Zeus Μειλίχιος, 
whose feast was held, according to Thucy- 
dides, ἔξω τῆς πόλεως (1, 126). Dr. Dorpfeld 
might not have known that ᾽Ολύμπιος and 
Μειλίχιος are almost antithetical terms, the 
former expressing the heavenly, the latter 
the nether or chthonian character of Zeus. 
But it is difficult to understand how he 
could have come to identify a worship whose 
centre was outside the city with one whose 
home was on the slope of the Acropolis. 
For it is obvious that πόλις is not being 
used in any technical sense in 1, 126, and 
ἐξω τῆς πόλεως must mean outside the 
Thucydidean, not merely the prehistoric 
city. 

The next temple adduced by way of 
evidence is called τὸ Πύθιον. The reader is 
naturally, and as I hope to show rightly, led 
to think at once of the celebrated τέμενος on 
the south-east of the Acropolis not far 
from the Ilissos, and near to the ᾿Ολυμπιεῖον, 
but, according to Curtius, separated from it 
by the wall of Themistocles. The locality 
was fixed by the fortunate discovery in 1877 
of the inscription on the altar dedicated 
Πυθίου ἐν τεμένει by the younger Peisistratos, 
mentioned by Thucydides 5, 54. It was 
here, according to Plato and Isaeus, that the 
tripods, the prizes won in the contests of 
the Thargelia, were dedicated (vide Suidas, 
s.v. Πύθιον), and both the literature and the 
inscriptions from the fifth century onwards 
speak of τὸ Πύθιον without any special 
designation as though there was no possi- 
bility of any confusion. If this place was 
first consecrated by Peisistratos to the 
worship of the Pythian god, then of course 
the τέμενος could not be regarded by Thucy- 
dides as proving anything about prehistoric 
Athens. But we have no reason for sup- 
posing this. Hesychius and Suidas attri- 
bute the construction of the vads called 
τὸ Πύθιον to Peisistratos. Itis possible that 
they are merely enlarging on the statement 
of Thucydides that the younger Peisistratos 
dedicated an altar in the inclosure ; or they 
may be correct, and the ναός may well have 
been one of the architectural works with 
which the Peisistratidae embellished the 
city. But the cult of Apollo Πύθιος was 
certainly not introduced into Athens by 
Peisistratos, but was probably planted some 
centuries earlier on the banks of the Ilissos : 
the cult-names Πύθιος and Δελῴφίνιος are 
closely connected, and, as we gather from 
Pausanias, the temple of the latter stood near 
the Pythion in the same south-east quarter 
of the old city, and was connected in legend 
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with the arrival of Theseus. Is it likely, 
we must now ask, that there was some other 
Pythion in Athens which would better suit 
the purposes of Thucydides’ argument? Dr. 
Dorpfeld appears to think that there were 
even three. A priori, it is extremely im- 
probable that there were three or even two, 
as every one familiar with the nomenclature 
of Greek cult will allow.! The list of the 
Greek states that worshipped Apollo Πύθιος 
is exceedingly large; but in none of them 
is there any record of more than one Pythion. 
And further we may venture to dogmatise 
about Athens itself, that city of shrines, 
that there was no single known instance of 
a double place of worship of the same deity 
designated by the same cult-name. The 
temples of Athena, Demeter, Apollo were 
numerousindeed, but they severally possessed 
their special and distinguishing appellatives, 
by which they are referred to in exact 
descriptions or in state documents. What 
then are the traces pointing to the existence 
of other Pythia in Athens? There may 
seem at first sight some evidence in the 
description given by Philostratus of the 
route followed by the sacred ship which was 
rolled along in the Panathenaia bearing 


the peplos of Athena (Vita Soph. ii. 1, 5) ; 
‘starting from the Ceramicus, it proceeded 
to the Eleusinion, and having encompassed 
that temple it went along the Pelasgic wall 
and arrived en route at the Pythion, where 


it is now at anchor.’ Philostratus is a late 
writer, not particularly versed in Athenian 
ritual, still his account may be accurate as 
far-as it goes, though apparently incomplete. 
Curtius (Stadtgeschichte von Athen, p. 85) 
finds no embarrassment in it, and naturally 
interprets it to mean that the ship passed 
along the northern side of the Acropolis, 
rounded the eastern extremity, and visited 
the Pythion on the south-east. And in 
fact this circuitous route may have been 
dictated by ritualistic reasons easy to under- 
stand. Wachsmuth, who anticipated Dorp- 
feld’s theory about the Pythion and utterly 
rejected it (Stadt Athen, p. 296), finds the 
passage in Philostratos altogether corrupt. 
Dorpteld maintains its accuracy and clear- 


1 Dr. Verrall, in his article in the May number of 
the Classical Review, misunderstands the point in 
saying ‘that Athens should have contained more 
than one such sanctuary (of Zeus Olympios), and 
more than one Pythion, is as little surprising as that 
in a mediaeval city there should be more than one 
church of St. Mary.’ The analogy would only sug- 
gest that there might be several temples of Apollo in 
Athens. We know that there were. What we want 
is evidence or analogy for the theory that there were 
several temples there of Apollo Pythios. 
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ness and finds in it an inevitable proof that 
there was a Pythion near the entrance to 
the Acropolis, and he discovers it in the 
cave in the north-west face of the rock, 
where there are three caverns. The middle 
one has been proved by recent inscriptions 
to be the cave of Apollo (Zph. Arch. 1897, 
p. 6, Πῶ. 2, 1 B) hitherto called the cave of 
Pan. Dr. Dérpfeld believes that Apollo 
was here worshipped as Πύθιος, and there- 
fore the holy place was a Pythion. But the 
inscriptions found just before the entrance 
show that the official name of the god was 
here Ὑπακραῖος or Ὑποακραῖος or Ὑπὸ 
Maxpais, Maxpai being the name recorded 
in Euripides for the long ridge of the 
Acropolis on the north. However, Dr. 
Dorpfeld presses the lines of Euripides (Lon 
285) into the service of his argument, and 
here as elsewhere he handles his literary 
sources in an unscientific fashion. The 
poet touches briefly on the story of the love 
of Apollo for the Athenian princess Creusa, 
and of the union which took place in the 
cave near Maxpai, and of which Ion was the 
fruit. ‘Therefore the Pythian god and the 
lightnings from Pytho honour that place.’ 
To understand this language we must read 
the passage in Strabo, p. 404, which tells us 
that for three months the Πυθαϊΐσταί watched 
near the altar of Zeus Astrapaios, that 
stood on the wall between the Pythion and 
Olympieion, until they saw lightning in the 
sky above Harma, near Phyle.? It would 
be indeed a grave difficulty, if careful topo- 
graphical investigation were te show that 
Harma must have been entirely invisible to 
the watchers on the wall in the south-east, 
near the famous Pythion and the famous 
Olympieion. And Dr. Dorpfeld seems hesi- 
tatingly to imply that it was, or at least 
that his ‘ Pythion,’ the cave on the north 
face of the Acropolis, was a much better 
place of observation. When it is a question 
of observing lightning above a peak some 
twelve miles away, it is a matter of in- 
difference whether one’s standpoint is three 
hundred yards nearer or further. It is 
merely a question whether the peak is 
visible or not from that point. And Dr. 
Dérpfeld might have tested this, but does 
not appear to have done so.  Curtius 
(Hermes 12, p. 489) clearly implies that 
Harma could be seen from a high point on 
the Themistoclean wall on the south-east 
near the Pythion of Peisistratos. Having 


3 The lightning was a sign sent to the Pythion in 
Athens that the god was ready to receive the Athe- 
nian θεωρία, and the holy procession started there- 


upon. 
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failed to make the observation myself and 
desiring explicit testimony, I have recently 
consulted the Director of the British 
School at Athens. His kind communication 
sets the matter at rest. From careful ex- 
periments that he was good enough to 
make, he concludes that ‘from the wall 
(near the Peisistratid temples), still better 
from a tower on the wall, the whole of 
Parnes and Harma was visible.’ There- 
fore we can now understand the statement 
in its only natural sense ; and can perfectly 
well explain the Euripidean lines, as signi- 
fying that the Pythian god graciously sends 
the sign to the watchers in Athens, because 
he is associated by the closest ties with the 
Athenian people, and because he holds in 
loving remembrance and honour the spot on 
the Acropolis where Ion was begotten. To 
force his words into meaning that the cave 
on Maxpai was the Pythion, is to mis- 
understand the value of the evidence from 
poetry. But what has given the coup de 
grace to Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory is the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions in situ which 
have been found since he promulgated it. 
Equally unsound is his dogma that the 
temple of Apollo πατρῷος in the market- 
place was also a Pythion. This he main- 
tains on no other ground than that 
Demosthenes (18, 141) speaks of Apollo 
Πύθιος as the ancestral god of the state. So 
he certainly was, for the legend of Ion’s 
birth especially associates Athens and 
Delphi. But Apollo πατρῷος who lived in 
the market-place, was never officially in any 
certain record styled Πύθιος, nor was the 
Πατρῷον styled a Πύθιον. Poets and private 
dedicators, especially in later times, show a 
tendency to accumulate epithets in ad- 
dressing the divinity, the poets in order to 
display their learning, the private dedicator 
to capture the god, if not by one name, 
then by another. But the general rule of 
religious economy prescribed that the 
public shrine should have one name, and 
that there should not be two public shrines 
in the city dedicated to the deity under the 
same name. 

We next find the temple of Γῇ adduced by 
Thucydides as proof of his main thesis con- 
cerning the locality of the ancient Polis. She 
is mentioned without any qualifying name ; 
and this would only be natural if there was 
no other Γῆς τέμενος among the ἔξω ἱερά with 
which this one might be confused. Now 
there was a τέμενος Γῆς ᾿Ολυμπίας within the 
precincts of the Olympieion on the south-east 
as Pausanias attests. The worship of the 
earth-goddess might well have been regarded 
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as primaeval in this spot, on account of the 
legend of Deukalion and the yearly offer- 
ings flunginto thechasm. But Dr. Dirpfeld 
is able to point to a ἱερὸν Γῆς Κουροτρόφου 
standing near the entrance to the Acropolis 
and associated with the worship of Demeter 
Chloe. The earliest authority for this is 
Pausanias ; but there is reason for believing 
that, in the fifth century at least, the name 
of the goddess was merely ἡ κουροτρόφος. 
An ancient boundary stone with archaic 
characters gives the name as κουροτρόφος ; 
and no inscription yet discovered designates 
heras Γῇ. ‘The official name of the shrine 
was Κουροτρόφιον, and Aristophanes in the 
formula of prayer given in the Zhesmo- 
phoriazousai names her Ἧ xovpotpodos.! In 
the Attic Tetrapolis we have found the cult 
of the same mysterious figure. It is then 
in the highest degree improbable that 
Thucydides would have given her the 
unqualified personal name of Γῆ. 

Before considering further points, we may 
thus summarise the argument against Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s interpretation of the Thucydidean 
statement. After telling us that the old city 
extended in a southerly direction, the 
historian mentions the names of four 
temples among the ἔξω ἱερά ; three temples 
standing in close proximity to each other in 
the south-east answer to three of these 
names; two of these, the Pythion and 
Olympieion, were as well known in Athens 
as Westminster Abbey in London ; there 
is not the slightest trace of any Pythion ox 
any Olympieion existing anywhere else in 
or near the city ; a priori, for reasons shown, 
it is as improbable that there should have 
existed two temples of each of these names 
as that there should be two Westminster 
Abbeys. We may maintain, in spite of 
Dr. Diérpfeld, that Thucydides was bound 
to prove that the ancient city extended 
southwards ; and on the interpretation of 
the passage which is here being defended, 
he has proved it after his own fashion. He 
may not have marshalled his arguments 
in perfect order ; in fact he gives evidence 
first for the first part of his thesis, then for 
the second, then for a moment at the close 
of the argumentation he returns to the first 
proposition. And Dr. Dérpfeld makes this 
a strong objection against the traditional 
interpretation. Others may be allowed to 
consider that a slight laxity in the arrange- 
ment of arguments is a trifling peccadillo 


1 L. 299: the words τῇ Γῇ which follow in the 
MS. are evidently an interpolation ; the scholiast’s 
comment proves that he read τῇ κουροτρόφῳ merely 
and was not sure about the proper name. 
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in comparison with the utter viciousness of 
style which the new theory imputes to 
Thucydides. Dr. Doérpfeld further objects, 
that if the historian conceived of the ancient 
Polis extending as far to the south as these 
shrines near the Ilissos, he would be refuting 
his own contention, which was that the 
ancient city was much smaller than that of 
the fifth century. Even if this be admitted, 
the objection falls ; for Thucydides need not 
be supposed to maintain, on our interpreta- 
tion, that the old city actually extended 
towards the south as far as these shrines: 
temple buildings may be pushed forward 
beyond the frontier-line of the dwellings ; 
but a number of ancient temples in the 
south would indicate that the primaeval 
city tended to spread away from the rock 
in this direction. 

Into the great controversy concerning 
Enneakrounos I do not propose to plunge. 
If the cisterns discovered by Dr. Dérpfeld 
near the Pnyx are really the Ennea- 
krounos-Kallirrhoe of Thucydides, then the 
fountain is mentioned as being near to the 
Acropolis and as therefore indicating that 
the settlement on the rock was in the main 
the ancient city. But if Kallirrhoe is still 
to be sought in the Ilissos, then the fountain, 
as being near to the southern suburb of the 
ancient city, is mentioned as indicating that 
the city had extended in ancient times 
somewhat towards the south. The evidence 
on both sides is ably stated and estimated 
by Dr. Frazer in his Commentary on 
Pausanias. 1 can add nothing to his 
exposition, and merely express my own 
opinion that the evidence is in favour of 
placing the fountain in the [lissos. 

Of greater interest perhaps, and certainly 
of greater difficulty, is the question con- 
cerning the temple of Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις, 
mentioned by Thucydides last of the four 
ἔξω ἱερά. It would appear, according to 
the interpretation of the whole passage 
which I have been maintaining, that this 
temple also must be looked for in the south : 
and this has been the opinion of many 
writers on the topography of Athens, 
Curtius placing it near the theatre, Wilamo- 
witz-Mollendorf nearer to the [lissos. 
That there is a marshy region between the 
theatre and the Ilissos appears to be proved 
by recent investigation. But in 1894 a 
very interesting discovery was made by Dr. 
Dorpfeld, of a τέμενος lying west of the 
Acropolis, between the Areopagus and the 
Pnyx, east of the former and north of the 
latter. The excavations, penetrating to 
the lowest stratum, revealed a large peri- 
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bolos with a small temple and an altar, 
which he pronounces, on the evidence of the 
architecture and fragments of potsherds 
found with them and belonging in part to 
the geometrical period, to be probably older 
than the sixth century. He discovered 
also within the precincts ἃ wine-press 
which he attributes to the fourth century, 
but under which he believes to have found 
traces of one still older. The whole peri- 
bolos was overlaid with a structure dating 
from the Roman period, which an inscription 
found within it shows to have been a place 
of meeting for the guild of the Iobacchoi. 
This fact and the presence of the wine- 
press seems to justify him in regarding the 
archaic peribolos with its shrine and altar 
as consecrated to Dionysos. This then is 
one more brilliant discovery which we owe 
to the skill of the accomplished excavator. 
The problems which we are challenged to 
solve are very intricate, and have not yet 
been adequately treated, so far as I can 
discern. The discoverer himself identifies 
the temple with that of Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις 
and at first with the Λήναιον, but afterwards 
distinguishes it from the latter, which he 
regards as originally no temple of Dionysos 
at all, but as an old dancing-place named 
after the wine-press (Ayvos) and situated 
near to this ancient peribolos. But he 
adheres most firmly to the belief that he 
has discovered the habitation of Dionysos 
ἐν Λίμναις : for the cisterns which he found 
near the Pnyx are sufficient proof in his 
eyes that the place was once marshy. His 
argumentation is certainly stronger here 
than in the question about the former 
temples. But a doubt at once arises. 
Granting his view, we must wonder why 
Thucydides should have quoted the temple 
of Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις in proof of his 
thesis : for a shrine situated so near to the 
Pnyx and Areopagus is scarcely evidence 
either that the ancient Polis was mainly 
confined to the Acropolis or that it extended 
some way towards the south; for the 
geographical position of the peribolos has in 
relationjto the Acropolis scarcely one point 
of south, but lies almost due west: we 
must be content then to say that either 
μάλιστα πρὸς τὸν νότον is a phrase used with 
the greatest laxity or that Thucydides has 
in some way got his orientation a little 
wrong. But we ought only to say this if 
we find it to be the only way or the easiest 
way out of the difficulty. 

I fear one cannot do justice to Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s theory without raising the whole ques- 
tion of the Dionysiac festivals at Athens. 
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I will endeavour to summarise the con- 
clusions at which, after a long and bewilder- 
ing study, I have been able to arrive, and 
indicate the reasons for them as briefly as 
possible, reserving a fuller discussion for 
another occasion. 

(a) The usual fourfold classification of the 
festivals, as Διονύσια κατ᾽ ἀγρούς in Poseideon, 
the Lenaea in Gamelion, the Anthesteria in 
Anthesterion, the μεγάλα Διονύσια or the 
Διονύσια ἐν ἄστει in Elaphebolion, is erroneous: 
setting aside the A. κατ᾽ ἀγρούς, not properly 
a city-festival at all, we must identify the 
Λήναια with the Anthesteria and leave only 
two city-festivals; (6) the Λήναια is not 
derived from the word Ayvds—a wine-vat— 
and is not the festival of the wine-god but 
is the festival of the wild women Λῆναι, the 
followers of the wild Thracian Dionysos ; 
(c) Dionysos entered Athens as Λήναιος from 
Eleutherae, and his oldest temple ἐν Λίμναις 
is also the Λήναιον, and also the most ancient 
temple of Dionysos Eleuthereus. 

In regard to the first proposition, I find 
uyself at variance with Mommsen’s views 
expressed in his Feste der Stadt Athen, 
but in agreement with Gilbert (die Festzeit 
der attischen Dionysien) and many other 
scholars. Its main support is the passage 
in Thucydides we are debating. In a con- 
text where he was most likely to be exact 
in his phrases, he tells us that the temple 
ἐν Λίμναις was that in which τὰ ἀρχαιότερα 
Διονύσια were held on the twelfth of 
Anthesterion. The use of the comparative 
seems inexplicable, if there were three city- 
festivals of the God. But Mommsen finds an 
easy solution. ‘Thucydides does not count 
the Lenaia among the Dionysia because 
their official name was Λήναια ἄσ. and not 
Διονύσια.᾽ This is like saying that the 
festival of Christmas is the only Christian 
festival in the year, because Easter and the 
others are not called by the name of Christ. 
But in fact, in later Attic inscriptions we find 
the term τὰ Διονύσια τὰ ἐπὶ Anvaiw; and we 
know that official language was singularly 
conservative. Therefore in the time of 
Thucydides the Λήναια not only were Διονύσια 
but might have been so called. Thucydides 
is worth a host of lexicographers and scho- 
liasts. And even these never explicitly 
distinguish the Λήναια from the Anthesteria, 
but usually speak of two Dionysiac festivals 
in the city in contrast to the Διονύσια κατ᾽ 
ἀγρούς. The scholiasts who place the 
Λήναια in Gamelion may have been led astray 
by the fact that the old Ionic cities were 
in the habit of celebrating their Λήναια in the 
month Ληναιών which was probably identical 
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with the Attic Gamelion. (This confusion 
appears in Hesychius 8. v. Διονύσια). The 
two festivals were perhaps originally dis- 
tinct at Athens, as the separate Iunic months 
Ληναιών and ᾿Ανθεστηριών prove the distinc- 
tion of the two festivals in Ionia. It may 
have been in consequence of their coalition, 
owing to exigencies of the Attic ritual 
calendar that the name of the month Ληναιών 
disappeared from Athens. A testimony 
worth mentioning in corroboration of Thucy- 
dides is the statement of the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Acharn. 960) that the 
singular practice at the Χόες in the Anthes- 
teria which was associated with the story of 
Orestes and his reception in Athens was 
first instituted at the feast of Dionysos 
Λήναιος. 

The next point of importance is the 
meaning of the name. The first, I believe, 
to suggest the right view was Ribbeck in 
his Anfange und Entwickelung des Dionysos- 
Kult in Attika (p. 13) who derived the 
name from Ajvac=Mawades. He does not 
attempt however any philological proof. It 
has not yet so far as I know been observed, 
that the derivation from ληνός is a philo- 
logical solecism. It is an invariable rule 
that substantival stems in “οὐ preduce the 
adjectival form eos, never ais. The ad- 
jectival forms in aws can only come from 
nouns of the a (y) stem. Therefore Λήναιος 
must be derived from the stem Anva, the 
word attested and explained by Hesychius, 
and giving rise to the verb Anvatfew. Thus 
we can understand why the Ionic festival 
could be held in January, a month when 
nothing happens to the wine worth com- 
memorating by a festival, but when 
Mainades were particularly active to evoke 
the magical powers of the vegetation-god. 
The epithet Λήναιος then attests for the 
earliest Dionysiac cult, as it was imported 
into Attica, the orgiastic element and the 
prominence of ecstatic women, which is a 
marked and peculiar characteristic of the 
religion in Thrace and many Hellenic com- 
munities, but which was almost obliterated 
by the spirit of Athenian sanity with 
tendency to suppress the female. But the 
shadow survived in the part played in the 
Anthesteria by the wife of the king Archon 
and her fourteen ministrants, the Tepapat, 
the sobered descendants of the wild 
Mainades. 

In them and their ministrations we may 
discern the influence of the Λήναια which 
were engrafted upon the Anthesteria, a 
festival perhaps originally non-Dionysiac. 
Again, the great antiquity of the Λήναια, 
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which was perhaps, like other Dionysia, a 
mystic cult in origin, is attested by the 
practice of excluding strangers: we may 
compare the inscription found at Myconos 
ordaining the sacrifice to Διόνυσος Ληνεύς on 
the 12th day of Lenaion and forbidding 
strangers to take part. Finally we must 
cease to regard a wine-press as certain 
evidence of a Lenaion, though popular 
etymology may have come to associate 
Dionysos Λήναιος with a ληνός. 

Thirdly, we have fairly clear proof afforded 
by legend and ritual that Dionysos came to 
Athens from Eleutherae. The scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Acharn. 242) explains the 
phallic ritual in the Athenian cult as insti- 
tuted to propitiate the μήνιμα of the god to 
which the Athenians were exposed when 
they refused to receive Pegasos from 
Eleutherae, the apostle of the new religion. 
The legends concerning Dionysos Μελαναιγίς 
point to the same fact of origin. And once 
a year the image of Dionysos, apparently 
the only ancient idol of the god at Athens, 
was taken from the shrine of Eleuthereus 
by the theatre to a chapel in Academia, as 
though to the last halting-place of the god 
coming from the north-west (Paus. 1, 29. 2, 
Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2, 1, Kayser p. 235). 
Again, we are told by Hesychius that the 
Λίμναι was the place in Athens where the 
Λήναια were performed, and by the scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Ran. 218) that the Aduvyn 
or the peribolos of Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις con- 
tained ‘a house and a shrine of the god.’ 
The temp!a ἐν Λίμναις was the ‘ most ancient 
and holy of all’ his temples at Athens, ac- 
cording τὸ the pseudo-Demosthenes. But 
Pausanias tells us that the temenos of 
Eleuthereus by the theatre was the most 
ancient habitation of the deity, and that it 
contained two shrines, a younger by the 
side of the older. Shall we not say then 
that this is the Λιμναῖον and that the two 
buildings mentioned by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes are the same as the two 
shrines mentioned by Pausanias? A priori, 
I think we should expect the Λιμναῖον to lie 
on the south of the Acropolis, and that the 
theatre, which was also a religious place, 
would arise near the holy place where the 
plays of the Λήναια had long been performed. 
Moreover, the Anthesteria, which were un- 
doubtedly celebrated ἐν Λίμναις, are associated 
with the legend of Deukalion’s flood which 
was localised in the south by the LIlissos. 
Or are all these indications misleading, and 
was Pausanias wrong in calling the temple 
by the theatre the most ancient in Athens? 
Must we look for the Λιμναῖον elsewhere, and 
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then believe that that ancient temple which 
excavation has revealed near the theatre, 
and which was the temple of Eleuthereus, 
gradually effaced the memory of a still 
older temple, the Λιμναῖον, which was on 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s newly discovered site by the 
Pnyx? In affirming this, he explains that 
this Λιμναῖον of his was destroyed long 
before the time of Pausanias, and therefore 
the traveller judged according to his lights. 
But we know how tenacious was Greek 
conservatism of the association of holy sites. 
To change a temple’s position, the Delphic 
oracle might have to be consulted, and 
might refuse its sanction. I need not con- 
sider the argument derived from the 
statements about the ἴκρια in the ancient 
market-place and the poplar from which the 
dramas were witnessed before the erection 
of the theatre: for the views concerning 
the position of the old ἀγορά are still 
conflicting, and may agree with either 
theory of the position of the Λήναιον or 
temple ἐν Λίμναι. And one ancient 
authority places the poplar near the 
theatre. 

To conclude, if Dr. Dérpfeld’s designation 
of the peribolos discovered near the Pnyx is 
correct, we must say that this was the 
Λήναιον, this the temple ἐν Λίμναις and this 
the temple of Dionysos Eleuthereus. Then 
we must also reckon with the fact that in 
the time of Peisistratos, or much earlier, as 
Curtius would maintain, another temple was 
built on the south of the Acropolis in honour 
of Eleuthereus. The question then remains — 
why at so comparatively early a time did 
Dionysos Eleuthereus change his habitation 
in Athens? or why were two ancient 
temples erected to the same god? The 
*.fficulty of this question does not seem 
fully appreciated by Dr. Dérpfeld. I 
cannot pretend to solve the problem, nor 
am I anxious to maintain that the old - 
temple by the theatre was in very truth the 
oldest. But I can better understand its 
construction, if it arose near a Λιμναῖον in 
the south which became gradually disused 
owing perhaps to the marshy nature of the 
soil. Still this very ancient Dionysion 
recently discovered by the Pnyx, whatever 
was its special designation, would perplex 
us none the less. But is a wine-press, the 
only evidence, evidence sufficient, and is it 
a Dionysion at all? The result of Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s admirable work has been so far 
the increase of our difficulties. 

L. R. Farne.t. 
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MICHEL’S GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


Recueil d’ Inscriptions Grecques. Par Cu. 
Micuet, Professeur ἃ |’Université de 
Liége. 8vo. Pp. i-xxvi and 1-1000. 
Paris: E. Leroux, 1900. 


Tuts Recueil is a collection of over 1,400 
Greek inscriptions anterior, with a few 
exceptions, to the Roman occupation. The 
leading feature of the collection is the 
absence of any kind of commentary ; it is 
simply a collection of epigraphical texts. 
The text in each case is preceded by a short 
title, with a specification of the actual or 
approximate date, and a summary of the 
bibliography, upon the compilation of which 
scrupulous care has been bestowed. The 
absence of commentary has naturally 
enabled the editor to include a far greater 
number of texts than has been possible in 
any similar general collection, such as that 
of Dittenberger’s well known Sylloge. The 
principle of arrangement in Michel depends 
upon (1) subject-matter, (2) chrono- 
logical sequence, (3) geographical proven- 
ance. There are two main divisions, one, by 
far the larger (containing inscriptions Nos. 
1-1332), falling under the head of Droit 
publique, and a smaller division (Nos. 
1339-1422) entitled Droit privé. The 
inscriptions comprised in the first division 
serve to illustrate /nstitutions publiques, and 
the first few texts deal with the inter- 
national relations of the Greek states. They 
include treaties, conventions, and decisions 
of international arbitration-courts. These 
are followed by letters and rescripts (Nos. 
32-69) of kings and princes. To this point 
the chronological order is strictly observed 
irrespective of locality. In the next sec- 
tion (Nos. 70-555) are given Lois et Décrets 
arranged geographically with a subordinate 
chronological sequence. Then follow (Nos. 
555-668) Documents Administratifs, in- 
scriptions representing finance, public con- 
tracts, ephebic decrees and lists, documents 
relating to the administration of the 
army and the naval forces, the arsenal 
and the dockyards, lists of state officers, 
proxeni and burghers. A second sub- 
division of the work is headed Jnstitu- 
tions Religiewses under the several sections 
of Lois et Réglements (669-809), Administra- 
tions des Sanctuaires (810-839), Oracles 
(840-856), Lists of Priests and Theori 
(857-878), Agonistic Inscriptions (879-960), 
Regulations of Phratries, Thiasi and Cor- 
porations (961-1018), Dedications, Impreca- 
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tions and Invocations (1016-1332). The 
second main division (1359-1422) is that 
which relates to Private Law. It includes 
the full text of the famous Gortyn Code, to 
which the editor has been compelled to add a 
page and a half of critical commentary in 
defence of his text. In Nos, 1336-1342 we 
have examples of judicial awards: Nos 
1342-1426srepresent deeds and contracts of 
various kinds, wills, donations, sales, loans, 
mortgages, manumissions. It was inevitable 
that the divisions according to subject- 
matter should to some extent overlap each 
other: thus many of the inscriptions 
relating to religion would equally well be 
classed among the Decrees of the Senate 
and People. Similarly some Ephebic in- 
scriptions and many documents which 
appear under the head of Finance have 
strictly the form of a Decree. 

In issuing a collection of inscriptions 
printed in minuscule text and transcribed 
in the case .of the earlier documents from 
texts in archaic characters, the editor must 
at once make up his mind as to the mode of 
transcription which he will adopt ; whether 
he will follow the example of the Corpus, 
which persistently uses the normal minus- 
cule of our classical texts, and render, 6.9. 
TOILOAOI by τῷ λόγῳ, TENBOLEN by 
τὴν βουλήν, or on the other hand he will 
prefer the system of Dittenberger and 
others, who write rot λόγοι, τὲν BoAjyv—a 
system which as an interpretation of the 
original text goes only half way. Professor 
Michel has chosen the latter plan. We 
think that he might have done well to add, 
as Dittenberger has done in his Sylloge, at 
the head of each inscription some indication 
of the characters used in the original, but 
he may have deemed it to be dangerous to 
depart from his determination to give no 
commentary. 

As a representative collection of inscrip- 
tions traversing the whole ground of Greek 
Epigraphy Professor Michel’s work stands 
alone. To the scholar in many branches of 
Hellenic literature who has already a fair 
acquaintance with the language and formulae 
of Greek inscriptions, but who has no time 
to thread his way through the mazes of a 
Corpus or the periodicals, Michel’s work 
supplies a long felt need, though it will 
not supersede collections framed on the lines 
of Hicks’s Greek Historical Inscriptions or 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge or such works as may 
hereafter be designed for introductory studies 
in Greek Epigraphy. But for class-room 
purposes it will be indispensable. Lastly, 
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no scholar can fail to be grateful to the 
editor for the thoroughness of the ‘ Tables of 
Concordance’ at the end of the book. They 
enable the student to see at a glance, whether 
any given inscription in the Corpus of 
Boeckh or in the Attie Corpus or the other 
great collections, or in the manuals of Ditten- 
berger, Hicks and Roberts, or, in default of 
any of these, in the current periodicals, is 
to be found in Michel’s Recueil. 

The Greek type leaves little to be desired 
in attractiveness and clearness. It would 
be possible indeed to note here and there in- 
stances in which the printer might have been 
more resourceful ; 6.0. it is strange, in view 
of the general accuracy, to find in No. 561 
(Accounts of the λογισταί) the combination- 
symbol denoting 10 talents represented by a 
T under and disjoined from a A. But these 
and other defects are trifles which do not 
seriously impair the value of one of the most 
useful of students’ aids which have appeared 
in recent years. 

E. 8. Roperts. 


REINACH’S PAINTED VASES. 


Répertoire des Vases Peints Grecs et 
Etrusques. Tome II. Par S. Rernacu: 
Paris, Leroux, 1900. 5 franes. 


Tue second volume of Monsieur Reinach’s 
inexpensive yet excellent collection repro- 
duces the vase-paintings published by Mil- 
lingen in the Coghill Vases,! Gerhard in the 
Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Laborde, Luynes, 
Tischbein, etc. In noticing the first volume 
in an earlier number of the Classical Review 
this year, I spoke of the illustrations in this 
Recueil. At present I need only add a brief 
but well-deserved reference to the learning 
shown in the notes, and the care with which 
illustrative references have been collected. 
In the notes to one vase we find a warning 
against its spuriousness quoted from De 
Witte; in another case Mr. Cecil Smith’s 
opinion as to the inaccuracy of Gerhard’s 
drawing is referred to. Such useful notes 
recur continually. As in all these astonish- 
ingly cheap volumes, even those who possess 
the original volumes will find M. Reinach’s 
notes an indispensable addition to their 
library. This volume contains 425 pages, 
of which 56 are devoted to an elaborate 
Index and Bibliography of vase studies. 
W. M. Ramsay. 

1 Millingen’s Peintures Antiques et Inédites de 
Vases ΟὟ. have already been republished by M. Rein- 
Foe aa Vol. 11. of his Bibliotheque des Monuments 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Explorations in the church of S. Cecilia 
in Trastevere have brought to light remains of a 
Roman house, which had been converted into the 
church. A wall of tufa of Republican times and 
other architectural remains were found, but the house 
was rebuilt of brick in the early Imperial times. 
Various tiles were found with stamps dating from 
the first half of the second century. It is a com- 
monly-accepted tradition that S. Cecilia suffered 
martyrdom on this spot about A.D. 180. In one of 
the brick walls was a lararium with altar, a relief 
of Minerva in tufa, and terracotta reliefs representing 
a sacrificial scene, a Maenad, anda young Pan. Two 
marble sarcophagi were found, one with busts of a 
husband and wife of the time of Trajan or Hadrian 
(to judge from the lady’s coiffure), and a pastoral 
scene below, with a shepherd milking a goat ; the 
other represents Atalanta and Meleager, attended by 
the Dioscuri and other figures, Lastly may be 
mentioned a travertine czppus with inscription 
referring to the completion of the pomoerium under 
Vespasian and Titus ; ef. C.Z.Z. vi. 1232 and Hermes, 
xxii. (1887), p. 622.3 

Sig. Savignoni’s report has been issued on the sacra 
stipes or group of votive offerings in which the grave 
of Romulus was embedded (C. R. 1899, p. 330). Most 
of the objects belong to the sixth century B.c., some 
even to the middle of the seventh; a later group 
dates from the first century B.c., consisting of 
fragments of wine-jars and other vases, and bones of 
victims. These objects are not stratified, but mixed 
and confused. Originally there was a circle of 
JSavissae or places for storing rubbish, eighteen in 
number, round the tomb, which was a centre of 
worship of Romulus ; their antiquity is vouched for 
by the fact that the Cloaca Maxima cuts through 
two of them. About the end of the Republic these 
wells were emptied and the contents spread round 
the sacred spot.? 

Under the demolished church of 5. Maria Libera- 
trice are traces of the fountain of Juturna, consisting 
of a puteal and a marble altar with the name of the 
nymph ; part of her statue has also been found, and 
remains of statues of Apollo, Aesculapius, and 
Hygieia, with the niches in which they stood ; also 
inscriptions relating to the Curatores Aquarum. It 
was here that the Dioscuri appeared after the battle 
of Lake Regillus.? 

Macciano, Etruria.—An Etrusco-Roman tomb of 
the first century B.c., recently found, contained 
various objects of interest, including five urns, two 
with Latin inscriptions, and two with Etruscan ; one 
of the latter has a head of Medusa, the other, 
Echetlos with his ploughshare in combat with warriors. 
Among other objects were a ring with intaglio of 
warrior and Sphinx, anda series of glass cups, vases, 
and other objects from the toilet-equipment of the 
woman buried in the tomb. Her name is shown by 


an inscription to be Satellia Philematium, wife of 
C. Vettius Plintha.? 
Giulianova and Crognaleto.—At these two —_ 


in the ancient Picenum territory, large finds of coins 
have recently been made, and are now in the Museum 
at Teramo, All are of the Republican period ; those 
from Crognaleto (167 in number, all silver) belong 
to the time immediately before the Social War. 
Those from Giulianova (the ancient Castrum Novum) 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, Jan. 1900. 
2 Athenaeum, September 15 (ef. Notizie degli Scavi, 
April 1900). 
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consist of varieties of the as, and consular coins 
ranging from L. Aemilius Paullus, B.c. 234 to 
Licinius Murena, 8,0. 158.}, 3 

Nola.—Excavations have been carried on for the 
last few years, but the results are only now published. 
They include two sepulchral cippi, one mentioning 
a PAGVS MYTTIANVs (see x. 1278-1280, 
for mention of other pagi), and other inscriptions, 
Two important sculptures are now in the Naples 
Museum, the one a torso of a Roman Emperor wear- 
ing a cuirass, on which are reliefs: a Gorgon’s head 
within knotted serpents, a trophy, and two Victories 
sacrificing bulls. 1tis perhaps intended for Augustus, 
who died at Nola; but the work is far inferior to 
the Prima Porta statue. The other is a bust of a 
bearded man in a paludamentum, which Prof. De 
Petra identifies as Decimus Clodius Albinus, the heir 
designate of Septimius Severus. 

A series of tombs of earlier date contained Greek 
vases, Of which the most noteworthy is a ‘ Nolan’ 
amphora, exhibiting on the obverse Athena handing 
to Kadmos the stone with which he is to slay the 
dragon of Ares; he carries a pitcher for the water 
from the fountain, and also a sword, and makes an 
obeisance before her. [For similar vases, cf. Wiener 
Vorlegeblitter, Ser. 1, 7, and Abhandl. αἰ. k. séchs. 
Geselisch. 1875, "0 3, C]. Besides a Proto-Corinthian 
lekythos, the other vases are all plain, some of local 
fabric. + 

SICILY. 

Selinus.—A circular base of terracotta has 
been found with the archaic Greek inscription 
AR+EQGAMO, which dates not later than 500 
B.c., and is the earliest known from this site. The 
forms of the letters resemble those of the earliest 
coins of Zancle (8. M. Cat. Coins of Sicily, p. 99).4 


3 Notizie degli Scavi, Feb. 1900. 
+ Ibid. March, 1900. 


GREBCE. 


Corinth.—Some details have come to hand of the 
newly-discovered fountain, close to the temple. It 
is built into the rock, in the form of a rectangular 
grotto, the side-walls lined with poros-stone. Rect- 
angular — of rock support the roof, and ten 
steps lead down to the spring. The water issued 
from spouts in the form of lions’ heads, below which 
marks in the rock are visible where jars had stood 
(as represented on b.f. vases with ‘Hydrophoria’ 
scenes, ¢.g., Brit. Mus. Cat. ii. B 330 ff.). Two 
colossal statues were found which had supported the 
roof of a semicircular building, and two colossal female 
heads from similar supporting figures. On the 

diment of this building were represented Helios and 

elene.® 

Eretria.—M. Kouroniotes has found the shrine of 
Apollo Daphnephoros, but of the temple only the 
foundations and a few architectural members of 
poros-stone remain. Among the fiuds were two 
archaic male heads, sundry inscriptions, and a relief 
of Artemis and Apollo at the Omphalos.® 

Dousula (Thesula 3), near the ancient Andania, in 
Messenia. A large περίβολος of regular ashlar 
masonry has come to light, which M. Kabbadias takes 
to be the site of Karnasion (Paus. iv. 2, 2), also the 
remains of three mosaic pavements of the Roman 
period. One of these is very fine, measuring 19 by 
16 ft. It represents in the centre a combat of two 
men with wild beasts, surrounded by smaller pictures: 
four female busts alternating with four young 
warriors in chariots drawn by panthers. Three of 
the warriors are named Eunondas, Euenion, and 
Hieron, the name of the fourth being unintelligible.° 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Berl. Phil, Woch., July 14. 
® Athenische Mittheilungen, xxv. (1900), pts. 1, 2, 
p. 114 ff. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
0 


6 June. W. Hiinerwadel, Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Kinigs Lysimachos von Thrakien (A. 
Hock), favourable. J. Endt, Bettrége zur ionischen 
Vasenmalerei (K. Wernicke). ‘Promising as a first 
writing.’ Taciti de origine situ moribu; ac populis 
Germanorum liber, ed. J. Miiller. Ed. maior. Ed. 
II. (U. Zernial), favourable. 

13 June. Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, it. ed. 
G. Dittenberger. Vol. II. (W. Larfeld), very favour- 
able. Tacitus, Dialogus de oratoribus, erkl. von Ὁ. 
John (E. Wolff), I. W. Heraeus, Die Appendix 


Probi (P. Wessner), favourable. Walker, The 
sequence of tenses in Latin. A study based on 
Caesar’s Gallic War (C. Stegmann). ‘ The general 
results must be accepted.’ 

20 June. M. Miiller, Beitrdage zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologie, iibers. von H. Liiders (Bartholo- 
mae), unfavourable. ‘ Many doubtful hypotheses are 
put forward as scientific facts.’ A. Kuthe, Xeno- 
phons Anabasis als Grundlage des griechischen Ele- 
mentarunterrichts, favourable. C. Vitelli, Sulla 
composizione e publicazione della Farsaglia (R. Helm), 
favourable. Tacitus, Dialogus de oratoribus, erkl. 
von C. John (E. Wolff) II, very favourable. 
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